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from thee, and all things 
which were dainty and 
goodly are departed from 
thee, and thou shalt find them no 
more at all. Revelations 18: 14. 
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All Aboard the Buffalo Express. It’s 
fun as well as work for Chinese chil- 
dren who have taken over farming 
while their fathers fight the Japs. 
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POST-WAR PLAN: Sir William Beveridge, 


father of English social security 
plan, here. Among his ideas is Govern- 
ment control of one-third of U. S. in- 
dustries for handling post-war un- 
employed, with alternative of entire 
Government ownership of all produc-— 
tion facilities. Communism without 
the OGPU. Can he sell his bill of goods 
here? 


LOOK BENEATH: Watch for political im- 
plications in union of mine workers 
with A. F. of L. Lewis definitely 
doesn't fancy present Administration. 


ANY BERYLLIUM? War Production Board 
engineers still on search for beryl- 
lium, only rare mineral that has them 
licked. Needed in process of copper 
for airplane parts. 


HANDICAPPING INSPECTORS: Watch for 
short-weighting of rationed foods. 
Bureau of Weights and Measures in many 
cities unable to get ration coupons to 
give their inspectors. No purchases 
by inspectors, no chance to catch 
short-weighters in meat shops, gro- 
ceries. 


RAISING THE DOUGH: Republican nation- 
al war chest will get widest support in 
a generation. Plan is to go to country 


at large for small subscriptions. 


THE MONEY VITAMIN: Synthetic biotin, 
most costly of all vitamins, is proved 
fact now. This super-vitamin consid- 
ered most important growth factor in 
life. Present price: $4,000,000 an 
ounce. 


SMALL TOWNS LEAD: Apathy reported in 
big cities on showing of Japanese one- 
man submarine, captured at Pearl Har- 
bor; great interest in smaller cities 


and towns. 





SILVER'S FUTURE: Silver used commerc- 
ially inU. S. last year totaled nearly 


UNDER THE DOME 
—Pathfinder's Own Weehly Washington Letter 


194,000,000 ounces. Three times what 
was used in 1940. Hint: In post-war 
world white metal, with new uses de- 
veloped, not likely to be drug on the 
market. 


GREAT GUNS: General Motors undertook 
manufacture of the Oerlikon anti-air- 
craft gun at the outbreak of war. It 
had 565 parts at that time. Today, the 
gun functions better, has been re- 
designed with 409 parts and costs less. 


COAL FACTS: Enough coal in the United 
States to cover the state of Ohio toa 
depth of 45 feet, says Government ex- 
pert. That's enough for 2,000 years' 
consumption at the present rate. Ra- 
tioned, it should last 4,000 years. 
So what? 


ON THE WAY: Don't be surprised if Attu 
and Wake Island operations spread- 
eagle out into Japanese-owned terri- 
tory. Navy chieftains have daring, 
imagination, plus bravery. 


OIL TAXES: President John A. Brown, of 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, says his 
company collected $69,000,000 gas- 
oline taxes for States, paid $71,500,- 
COO to Government in taxes, whereas 
entire labor bill was $97,800,000. 


AN INVENTORY: Copper reserves of U. S. 
estimated to be enough for 28 years. 
High-grade iron ore reserves from 50 
to 40 years. Petroleum products will 
approach scarcity basis in 10 years. 
All figures from recent Government 
sources. 


HUNTING HELP: Replacement problem of 
war labor more acute than needs created 
by expansion of war manufacturing. 
Selective service withdrawals growing 
heavier. Women, older men and young 
boys will be source of replacements- 
Watch for big drive among these 
classes. 
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PATHFINDER PRESENTS, HEREWITH AN ANALYSIS OF THE TREND OF EVENTS FROM WASHINGTON 
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THE RAILROADS— 


Score Brilliant Victories in the War Effort 


” every great victory there is usual- 
ly some command or unit of the 
winning army that distinguishes itself 
by brilliant action and, as a result, gets 
a figurative pat on the back from the 
ge neral in chief. 

In this war to save the Nation, a war 
in which every citizen and every indus- 
try is engaged, the Office of War In- 
formation, speaking for the Govern- 
ment, paused to pay a tribute to our 
country’s railroads for their outstanding 
performance. In military terms it de- 
clared that “the battle of transportation 
is being won.” Among the “victories” 
signalized were the facts that railroad 
transportation is “vastly better than in 
the last war”; that the railroads, equip- 
ped with only two-thirds as many pas- 
senger cars and half as many locomo- 
tives as 20 years before, took care of 
54 billion passenger-miles of travel in 
1942—an all-time record—and that they 
carried 638 billion ton-miles of freight— 
an increase of one-third over the previ- 
ous peak year of 1941. 

By way of a citation the OWI said: 
“With few major congestions the rail- 
roads of the Nation are performing a 
job of freight transportation which 
dwarfs anything in the country’s his- 
tory.” 

The shining success of the railroads 
in this war, in spite of their handicaps, 
brings to mind the legendary exploit of 
the Roman hero, Horatius. He with two 

his brothers represented Rome, it 
will be remembeted, and they went 
forth to settle the war between their 

untry and Alba Longa by fighting 
three brothers representing the enemy. 
Horatius’s two brothers were quickly 
killed, but he kept on single-handed and 
won the fight, and the war. 

When the United States was engulfed 
in the present World War the vital 
transportation task was being dis- 
charged, in general, by railroads, ships 
ind motor vehicles, But coastwise ship- 
Ping, including the oil tankers that 
‘rought 1,500,000 barrels of oil daily to 
the Eastern states, was soon practically 

riven off the sea, while the Panama 





Night and Day They are 


Canal served only for military move- 
ments. Colliers that carried to New 
England its coal supply by water were 
sunk or diverted. There were also 26,- 
000,000 automobiles and 160,000 
busses carrying people gaily over the 
country’s 3,000,000 miles of public 
roads. But there arose in the land a 
gasoline shortage and a rubber shortage, 
and pneumatic tires, to a large extent, 
ceased turning on those highways. And 
the increased burden fell upon the rail- 
roads. Last year the number of people 
traveling on the trains almost doubled. 
Though civilians have been urged to 
stay off the overworked trains, unless 
their traveling is very important, they 
are still being moved “without comfort” 
and “with delays,” as the OWI put it. 
But the transportation job of the roads 
is the moving of troops. Maj. Gen. C. P. 
Gross, chief of the Army Transportation 
Corps, stated that a special troop move- 
ment is started somewhere in the 
United States about every six minutes, 
and that the roads are carrying in or- 
ganized parties some 2,000,000 mem- 


bers of the military each month—more 
than 50,000 a day, exclusive of furlough 
travel. 

During the first 12 months of World 
War I, when there was more railroad 
mileage, the roads handled 2,734,527 
troops. In the same period of the pres- 
ent war they handled 11,641,838 troops 
—more than four times as many. About 
half the total supply of Pullman cars, 
and 17 per cent of all day coaches 
(about 3,000) are in troop use. Of the 
troops moved in the first year nearly 60 
per cent traveled by special train. The 
railroads provided 21,000 baggage cars 
for the soldiers’ personal equipment. In 
these trains were more than 55,000 
open-top cars—gondolas and flats—to 
carry trucks, tanks, heavy artillery and 


~ Santa Fe Ry. 


Rolling Toward the Front 


such weighty pieces that go with a mod- 
ern military unit. But the bulk of troop 
movements occur in small groups of 250 
or less, riding on regular passenger 
trains. 

There are eight typical moves, or 
trips, made by the American soldier of 
today. They are: 1, to induction center; 
2, to reception center; 3, to center for 
basic training; 4, to his particular 
branch of service; 5, to big maneuvers; 
6, back from maneuvers; 7, to special 
training area, and 8, to embarkation 
point. In World War I the average num- 
ber of moves was three. 

The story of the present hauling of 
war freight is just as impressive. To 
help the understanding by comparison 
it may be stated that in the busiest year 
of World War I, between July, 1918, 
and June, 1919, the railroads handled 
11,224,427 tons of Army freight. In the 
first year of the present war the figure 
was approximately 41,000,000 tons. The 
biggest freight movement in any one 
month of the other war amounted to 


(Continued on page 10) 
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NATIONAL FRONT 





President: Strategist 


WAR TALK. Representatives of Aliied 
nations at the White House plan ways 
and means to achieve victory. 


Host to an impressive assembly of 
political and military notables met to 
plot global war President Roosevelt de- 
nied his door to other callers and de- 
voted himself to the secret parleys 
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President Benes: White House Caller 


destined to affect the course of world 
history. In addition to Prime Minister 
Churchill and his coterie of officers 
other foreign visitors received by the 
President included the Duke of Windsor 
and President Eduard Benes of Czecho- 
slovakia. The latter, come to discuss 
post-war Europe, was honored with a 
White House State dinner and was in- 
vited to address Congress. 

What Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill 
and their co-workers were discussing 
was indicated only indirectly in com- 
munications to the outside world. In 
letters to Premier Stalin of Russia and 
to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek of 
China, replying to their congratulations 
on the Tunisian victory, the President 
predicted further successes “on both 
the eastern and western fronts” and ex- 
pressed the hope of the Allies taking 
the initiative in Asia “in the near future.” 

Broader hints of what was being 
talked about by the heads of state, high 
officers and combined staffs behind the 
closed doors of the White House were 
given by Mr. Churchill in an hour's ad- 
dress to the two Houses of Congress. 
He gloated a little over the triumph 
in Tunisia, but declaring not a day was 
to be lost he promised “everything pos- 
sible” would be done in 1943 to re- 
lieve the “main burden” of land fighting 


borne by the Russians; and he pledged 
that Great Britain would fight by the 
side of the United States in the Pacific 
until Japan’s cities are “reduced to 
ashes.” The latter assurance was thought 
to be a reply to Senator Chandler of 
Kentucky who had called for beating 
Japan first, and who had expressed fear 
that Uncle Sam might be left alone with 
Japan after Germany was defeated. Mr. 
Churchill clung to the expressed opinion, 
however, that the defeat of Germany 
would mean the ruin of Japan, while 
the defeat of Japan would not neces- 
sarily bring on defeat of Germany. 

Mr. Churchill saw improvement in 
the submarine situation, declaring that 
the prodigious ship construction in U. S. 
yards has overtaken the losses of both 
the U. S. and Great Britain. In a 
dramatic conclusion the Prime Minister 
promised for the Allies action “on the 
largest possible scale and at the earliest 
possible moment.” 


as 


Congress: Big Tax Fight 


RUML ROUTED. President and House 
fight Senate on Ruml plan. House trims 
down the money bills, and trims off some 
employees. 


The Senate promptly and decisively 
voted for the Ruml pay-as-you-go tax 
plan, 49 to 30. But just as the House 
prepared to put it through there the 
President took a hand. “I cannot,” he in- 
formed Congress, “acquiesce in the 
elimination of a whole year’s tax burden 
on the upper income groups during a 
war period when I must call for an in- 
crease in taxes and savings from the 
mass of the people.” That caused some 
Ruml backers to back down, and the 
House again rejected the plan by 202 
to 194. Nothing remained but for the 
Senate and House conferees but to work 
out a compromise. Speculation favored 
Senator George’s plan to forgive 75 per 
cent of the 1942 taxes. 

The Senate was next most concerned 
with the trade-extension pact in the 
hands of the Finance Committee. Sec- 
retary of State Hull appeared to plead 
for its acceptance in toto in the interest 
of world peace and post-war coopera- 
tion, while Republicans continued their 
attempts to amend it. With the aid 
of two Democrats an amendment was 
added to the bill providing that Con- 
gress could, by joint resolution, termi- 
nate trade agreements six months after 
the official end of the war. 

House members busied themselves by 
saving money for the Government. The 
Appropriations Committee, with partial 
aid by Secretary Ickes, cut theInterior 
Department money supply 60 per cent 
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under that of last year. A big cut wa; 
also threatened in the OPA’s request | 
$177,355,000—an increase of more th 
$50,000,000 over last year. In passi 
a deficiency bill carrying $134,000,(.) 
the House again specified that non 
it was to go to the Farm Security A 
ministration or to the National hk, 
sources Planning Board. The Hous 
also acted to deny money to pay th 
salaries of three Government employe: 
who had been charged with “un-Ameri 
can activities” by the Dies Committe: 
One was Robert Morss Lovett, secretary 
for the Virgin Islands, and the other: 
were Goodwin B. Watson and William 
E. Dodd, both in the Communicati: 
Commission. The Commission is in 4 
feud over radio. matters with Rep. FE 
gene Cox of Georgia, who secured an in- 
vestigation of it by a House committe: 
Some remarks on the subject by Re; 
Rogers of ‘California led Mr. Cox + 


make a personal, but restrained assault 
on Mr. Rogers on the House floor- 
merely “mussing up his hair.” 
BS t 
\ 
The Great Food Parley 0 
FREEDOM FROM HUNGER. Repre- ' 


sentatives of 45 nations take up problem 
of world’s post-war food supply. I 


Behind closed doors at the beautiful 
summer resort of Hot Springs, Va., 
delegates from 45 friendly nations be- 
gan what President Roosevelt called th: 
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Rep. Cox: Has Fights on Hands 


“first United Nations conference,” whi h 
was called to discuss measures for dea'- 
ing with one of the four freedoms 
freedom from want. More specificiall 
they were asked by the President t 
consider “all necessary steps to dev: lop 
world food production so that it will be 
adequate to meet the essential nutritio"- 
al needs of the world population.” 
First to‘ speak was Judge Marvin 





(Continued on page 10) 
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WAR FRONTS 





Second Front: Still Air Front 


ROUND THE CLOCK. Great waves of 
Allied bombers have begun ceaseless day 
and night gutting of Axis Europe. Ruhr 
dams destroyed. 

It does not require a doctor’s degree 
in biology to support the opinion that 
as incubation centers for super-men Hit- 
ler’s Germany and Mussolini's Italy leave 
something to be desired these days. 
Their unsuitability may be attested by 
a glance at the current bombing record 
of the combined Allied air forces, which 
have rained fire, steel and dynamite 
upon them day and night without let-up 
since May 13th. This is not yet in- 
vasion, but for general unhealthfulness 
it compares favorably with the Black 
Death. 

Here is the undetailed record of only 
the major RAF and AAF European 
visitations following Thursday night's 
opener, when 1,500 tons of explosives 
were loosed on Duisburg alone: 

Friday, May 14—Flying Fortresses 
batter U-boat assembly plant and naval 
installations at Kiel; destroy German 
airfield in Belgium; smash former Ford 
and General Motors plants at Antwerp. 
Huge British force slams Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Italian mainland. 

Saturday, May 15—Largest U. S. force 
of heavy bombers ever sent over Ger- 
many dumps tons of incendiaries upon 
naval base of Emden, which Nazi's 


Roll Call of the Missing 


HE last month of fighting in 

Tunisia cost the U. S. forces an 
estimated 5,000 casualties, which 
means dead, wounded, captured and 
missing. This number brought the 
Army’s estimated casualties for the 
first 17 months of the war to a total 
of 85,000. The Navy announced 
in mid-May that its total casualties, 
including those of the Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard, came to 23,943, 
of whom 12,054 were listed as “miss- 
ing.” Merchant marine casualties 
at the same time were given as 
4,455 since September, 1941. Ameri- 
can war losses, in all services, were 


estimated by Col. A. R. Ginsburgh, 
of the War Department’s Industrial 
Services division, to amount now to 
a daily one of 150 men. 


But U. S. losses in Africa were 
small compared with those of the 
British, and of the enemy. It was 
stated in the British Parliament after 
the end of the African campaign that 
British losses in Africa and the 
Middle East since Italy entered the 
war June 10, 1940, were 220,000 
killed, wounded and missing. Ger- 
man losses in the same area were put 
at 227,000, and Italian at 400,000. 
Prime Minister Churchill fixed the 
Axis losses in Africa, in round num- 


bers, at 950,000 men. 


vainly to hide under novel smudge- 
pot smoke screen. British bomb Sar- 
dinia’s harbors and _ airfields, strike 
Italian port of Civitavecchia, only 40 
miles northwest of Rome. 

Sunday, May 16—RAF destroy two 
of Germany’s largest dams, the Moehne 
on the Moehne River and the Eder (or 
Waldeck) on the Eder River, by drop- 





Acme 
Stalin: Faces Four Million 


ping mines that would be swirled against 
the sluice gates. Estimated 336 million 
gallons of water cascades through val- 
leys of Ruhr, washing out bridges, rail- 
road lines, power installations; thou- 
sands drowned as 54 towns become 
flooded in first two days; 50,000 home- 
less, and flood waters still rising. Large 
RAF force roars over Rome, drops no 
bombs. Next day Italian officials, still 
shaking, reported the British had drop- 
ped shower of pretty pocket books, 
pencils, lip sticks, compacts, which ex- 
ploded when picked up. 

Monday, May 17—Americans punish 
Bordeaux in first all-Liberator raid from 
British bases, while another large U. S. 
force, riding Flying Fortresses, bombs 
Lorient. RAF strikes at targets in South 
Germany, damages five ships of Axis 
convoy in Channel, lashes across France 
and Belgium. 

Fuseiee May 18—Large number of 
targets throughout Belgium, France, and 
Southern Germany get bulls-eye treat- 
ment from British and Americans; coast- 
wise shipping hit hard. American 
bombers rock Pantellaria with 100 
tons of explosives and strike tellin 
blows at Trapani, Sicily, while British 
concentrations 
Central Sicily. 

Wednesday, May 19—Fortresses fly 
1,000 miles unescorted to fire Kiel and 


raid Caltanissetta in 
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Flensburg U-boat yards in Northwest 
Germany. At Kiel, where flyers show- 
ered incendiaries onto the wreckage 
left by their Friday bombing, they 
found the Germans again trying to cover 
up with smokescreens, this time from 
ships in the harbor as well as smudge- 
pots ashore. RAF gives Berlin its 65th 
bombing—4th this week. 

Thursday, May 20—British give Ber- 
lin its fifth bombing of week. Ameri- 
cans again batter Sicily and Sardinia. 

And those are only the large force 
bombings. Not even mentioned in the 
above listing are numerous deadly raids, 
usually characterized in the official re- 
ports as “diversionary sweeps.” 


RE 


Russia: The Heavyweight Bout 


BIGGEST land engagements of all time 
will be fought on Russian front this sum- 
mer. Four separate offensives now in full 
swing between Leningrad at north and 
Novorossisk in south. 

“Not for one moment must we forget 
that the main burden of the war on 
land is still being borne by the Russian 
armies. They are holding at the present 
time no fewer than 190 German divi- 
sions and 28 satellite divisions on their 
front. .. . These figures of the German 
forces opposite to Russian compare with 
the equivalent of 15 divisions which 
we have destroyed in Tunisia. . . . 
That gives some measure of the Russian 
effort and of the debt we owe her.” 

As British Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill addressed these words to the 
Congress of the United States last week, 
the huge opposing armies of Hitler and 
Stalin were locked in four major battles 
on the 1,100-mile long Russian front. 
These were: the Kuban sector at the 
south, where Nazi plane sorties had 
reached a peak of 1,500 a day; the Len- 
ingrad area in the far north; the vicin- 
ity of Orel; and the Donets River bulge. 
Hitler’s total force in Russia is estimated 
at 4,000,000 men, and it is believed 
that the Red armies equal that figure. 
Only a fraction of both strengths is en- 
gaged as yet, but the offensives are 
being stepped up each day. 

— 


Pacific: North to the Orient 


A.E.F. Jap-held Attu invaded by U. S. 
ground forces as conferences ponder 
Japan’s role in total strategy. 


Attu Island, tiny pile of snow capped 
mountains on the westernmost tip of 
the Aleutian chain, is only five miles 
wide at its narrowest point, where Mas- 
sacre and Holtz Bays cut deep into the 
interior from opposite sides. Shortly 
over a week after two U. S. expedi- 
tionary forces landed at these ames 
they met, captured the high ridge of 
mountains dividing the island and a 
partially completed enemy airfield. The 
Japs withdrew to a pocket harbor as 


(Continued on page 16) 
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BUSINESS 





Telegraph Companies Merge 


The old familiar sight of two tele- 
graph offices, or booths, standing side 
by side and competing for the current 
business as rival companies, is a thing 
of the past. The Western Union and the 
Postal ended their long fight by, signing 
a consolidation agreement, following 
the authority granted in a recent act of 
Congress on recommendation of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

While called a “consolidation” the 
merger is more of an absorption of the 
Postal with its 15,000 employees by the 
Western Union, which employs 45,000. 
The latter acquires all the assets of the 
Postal and assumes all its liabilities, in- 
cluding the continued employment of 
Postal workers hired before March 1, 
1941. Western Union further agreed 
to issue to Postal 308,124 shares of class 
“B” stock, while the present Western 
Union capital stock will be changed 
share for share into a new class “A” 
stock. 

President Albert N. Williams of West- 
ern Union and Edwin F. Chinlund, 
chairman of the board of the Postal Co., 
both said the merger had been dis- 


cussed for 20 years, had been recom- 


mended by every Government agency 
dealing with the subject, and wou d re- 
sult in improved service in the war effort 
and for civilians. “This is a marriage 
and there will be no step-children,” 
President Williams said, upon promis- 
ing that Postal employees would receive 
the same treatment as those of Western 
Union. 

Before the merger is completely effec- 
tive the Federal Communications Com- 
mission must work out a formula to 
protect Western Union's cable business 
among international carriers. But in 
recent hearings before the Commission 
Radio Corporation of America and Press 
Wireless, Inc., charged that the Gov- 
ernment was working toward a mon- 
opoly of all international telegraphic 
communications after the war, and the 
merger of the domestic wire facilities 
was held to be a logical preliminary to 
such a world-wide monopoly. 

Specifically the radio services accused 
the Government of favoring their weak 
rival, the MacKay Radio, (which is 
$20,000,000 in debt, with physical assets 
worth only about half that much) in the 
North African field. Army-operated 
transmitters were said to have sent the 
bulk of the newspaper file from Algiers 
free of charge, though the two private 
corporations offered to relieve the Gov- 
ernment of that expensive job. The 
MacKay Radio was kept going by a 
Government subsidy of $500,000 month- 
ly, it was said, and to do the job it re- 
sorted to raiding the operators employed 
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Two Heads Become One 


A. N. Williams, 


resident of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., (on 
the right) and Edwin F. Chinlund, 
chairman of the board of the Postal 
Telegraph Co., sign in the office of 
Mr. Williams, the agreement by 


which the two dot-and-dash com- 
panies become one—just the Western 
Union. No longer will the blue of 
the Postal and the red of the Western 
Union compete for the delivery of a 
singing message to a birthday cele- 
brant far away. The two now be- 
long to the same Union, the Western, 
and the employees of both companies 
will work together in harmony. 


by the two corporations. Some Admini- 
stration officials were reported to favor 
Government ownership and operation 
of all communication facilities, interna- 
tional and domestic, as complete as in 
the case of the post office. 


a 


Business Briefs 


@ The cancellation of the six per cent 
increase in railroad freight rates secured 
by the OPA was said by that office to 
reflect a saving of more than $350,000,- 
000 a year, mostly for the public. 


¢ Loans to private businesses which 
have lost their earning power will be 
made by the RFC Mortgage Company, 
announced Secretary of Commerce 
Jones. The loans would be used to pay 
taxes, insurance, etc., and would carry 
four per cent interest. 


¢ Tea supplies on hand in the 
United States at the end of March were 
given as 11,000,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 35,000,000 a year earlier. 
Under the allocation plan this country 
is scheduled to receive 65,000,000 
pounds a year, chiefly from India and 
Ceylon 


® Value of U. S. exports in March, 
1943, was $931,000,000—a new high 
record Lend-Lease shipments were in- 
cluded, but not supplies to our own 
overseas forces. Imports for the month 
were valued at $248,000,000. Figures 
are from the Commerce Department. 
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Farm Income Mounting 
Greater production combined wit) 
higher prices brought about a pro- 
nounced increase of cash income fo; 
farmers during the first quarter of 194 
Total income from farm marketin: 
during the quarter, as reported by thy 
Agriculture Department, was $3,69()- 
000,000—a 35 per cent increase over t}, 
$2,739,000,000 received in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1942. All grou) 
of farm products recorded increas: 
but the largest ‘in proportion was that 
of the oil-bearing crops. They brought 
nearly three times as much as a y 
earlier—$77 ,000,000, as compared wit] 
$22,000,000—because both prices ai 
sales were up sharply. The largest in- 
come increase, in actual dollars, was j 
poultry and eggs. For the first quart 
of 1943 they brought $473,000,000—.1, 
increase of $156,000,000 over the corr 
sponding quarter of 1942. Government 
farm payments for the quarter were th: 
same for both years—$271,000,000. 
Coming to March, last month of th: 
quarter, and last month of the Depart- 
ment’s prepared figures, cash income 
was found to have increased more than 
seasonally, both crops and _ livestock 
being sharply up from February. The 
total was $1,303,000,000, as compared 
with $901,000,000 for March of 1942. 
and with $1,126,000,000 for February 
of 1943. All groups of farm products 
brought greater returns last March, with 
the exception of tobacco, which was un- 
changed from last year. Government 
payments for March reached a total o! 


$92,000,000. 
a 


Farm Briefs 
e With airplanes expected to be 


plentiful after the war, California fruit 
and vegetable growers are planning to 
ship to the Eastern markets by air. Let- 
tuce picked in California can be on New 
York tables the next day, it was said. 


® With a scarcity of livestock feed 
threatened, the Administration was re- 
ported to be preparing to take over con- 
trol and distribution of corn and other 
feed grains, and protein feeds, like cot- 
ton seed, soybeans, fish meal and tank- 
age. 

© Vegetable growers in the North- 
east were reported very apprehensive 0! 
the Government's steps to “roll back” 
food prices. They had previously de- 


manded ceiling prices.in vain. 


© Commercial truck crops for this 
year were estimated by the Agricultur 
Department at 13 per cent less than last 
year. That, however, would put them 
two per cent higher than 1941. 
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THE FAMILY ALBUM 
OF CAPITOL HILL 


_— is the twenty-first page of PATHFINDER’S Album of Congress. The pages will be 


turned for you issue 
an intimate get-acquainted tour of 


i and State by State throughout 1943. This will be 
oe rsonalities on Washington’s Capitol Hill. Some 


of the faces will be new, others familiar, As a composite portrait, they are Uncle Sam. 


lowa 

At least two other Iowa Representa- 
tives of yesterday deserve honorable 
mention. One is Gilbert N. Haugen, 
who took a prominent part in agricul- 
tural legislation on the Hill; the other is 


David B. Henderson, Speaker of the. 


56th and 57th Congresses. Henderson 
had an excellent war record. Mustered 
out of the service after losing a leg while 
fighting in the Union ranks, he reenlisted 
and continued fighting. 

Representative JOHN W. GWYNNE, 


Republican, of Waterloo, Iowa, was born 
in Victor, October 20, 1889. He obtained 





Rep. Le Compte 


Rep. Gwynne 
both his A.B. and law degrees at the State 
University, served in the World War with 
the Eighty-eighth Division. For six years 
he was judge of the municipal court of 
the city of Waterloo and served as prose- 
cuting attorney of Black Hawk County 
1929-35. He was elected to the 74th 
Congress by the voters of the . Third 
District and has been reelected successively. 

Representative KARL MILES Le- 
COMPTE, Republican, of the Fourth Dis- 
trict was born in Corydon, May 25, 1887. 
Since 1910, the year after he graduated 
from the State University of Iowa, he has 
been publisher of the “Corydon Times-Re- 
publican.” He served in the World War, 
was a member of the State senate from 
1917 to 1921, went to Capitol Hill in 1938. 

Representative PAUL CUNNINGHAM, 
Republican, of Des Moines, was born in 
Indiana County, Pa., June 15, 1890. After 
graduating from the State Normal School 
in Indiana, Pa., he received his A.B. and 
LL.B. degress from the University of 
Michigan. He served as Ist Lieutenant in 
the Infantry during the World War, then 





Rep Cunningham Rep. Gilchrist 








practiced law in Michigan and Iowa and 
was a member of the Iowa State Legisla- 
ture from 1933-36. The voters of the 
Fifth District sent him to Congress in 1940. 

Representative FRED C. GILCHRIST, 
Republican, of Laurens, of the Sixth Dis- 
trict, was born in California, Pa., June 2, 
1868. He was educated in Lowa State 
Teachers College, received his law degree 
at the State University. An educator and 
county superintendent of schools in his 
earlier years, he later turned to the practice 
of law, served in the lower house of the 
Iowa legislature and in the State senate. 
In 1930 he was elected to Congress and 
has been reelected successively since then. 

Representative BEN FRANKLIN JEN- 
SEN, Republican, of Exira, was born De- 
cember 16, 1892 in Marion. He attended 





Rep. Jensen Rep. Hoeven 


rural school, Exira High School, and offi- 
cers’ training school; became a 2nd Lieu- 
tenant in the World War. Employed by 
a lumber company, 1914-38, he worked as 
yardman, assistant auditor, and manager. 
He has represented Iowa’s Seventh District 
beginning with the 76th Congress. 
Representative CHARLES B. HOEVEN, 
Republican, of Alten, was born in Hospers, 
March 30, 1895. Served in England and 
France with the A.E.F. He received his 
A.B. in 1920 and his LL.B. two years later 
from the State University. County at- 
torney of Sioux County, 1925-37; member 
of Iowa State senate, 1937-41 (president 
pro tempore, 1939-41). Last November 
8th District voters elected him to Congress. 


Word Origins 


Dry Dock: The adjective dry is 
from Middle English dry, drie, from 
Anglo Saxon dryge and is akin to Low 
German droge, Dutch droog, Old 
High German trucchan, German 
trocken and Old Norse draugr, a dry 
log. Dock comes from Middle Low 
German and Middle Dutch docke, 
(Dutch dok). A dry dock is one from 
which the water may be shut off or 
pumped out; one in the form of a 
chamber having walls and a floor, 
often of masonry and communicating 
with deep water, but having ap- 
pliances for excluding it. It is used 
in constructing ships. Graving docks, 
floating docks, hydraulic docks are 
some of the varieties. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 








Chosen Men 


yen detachment of military polic 
who guard the White Hous 
grounds twenty-four hours a day ar 
not always happy men and boys. The, 
were especially chosen for their task 
and highly trained, but they come dow: 
with- restless spells, times when the, 
want to be with their soldier buddies 
where there is action. The Commande; 
in Chief is not totally unaware of their 
feelings—and he is entirely sympathetic. 
Sometimes he, too, would like to be 
closer to the front, he told these elite of 
the Army, but added that somebody has 
to do the job that they and he are doing. 
It’s an important job, he said. The men 
know it, of course, or they wouldn't 
have built “the highest morale in the 
Army.” They just have their moments. 


The cordon they form around the liv- 
ing and working quarters of the men 
guiding this war is impregnable until 
the intruder can prove his right to in- 
trude. Day and night, in all extremes 
of weather, the White House guards 
walk their posts. 


Selection of the men for this tedious 
but honored duty is a grave procedure. 
The “palace guard” (none under five 
feet, nine inches), has had its life history 
checked from birth by Government 
agents. When chosen they are under 
command of Captain J. S. Minns. In- 
fantry, Military Police, and White 
House guard training is given. Assign- 
ment to duty with the sentries means 
continued training. The schedule com- 
bines duty and school on alternate days. 


At their posts the sentries, in addition 
to their Garand rifles (with armed com- 
bat trucks and ammunition standing b 
are equipped with the modern “handi 
talkie” radio telephone. If trouble is in 
the offing or a visitor requests admit- 
tance to the grounds, the sentry makes 
immediate contact with the officer of 
the day on his five-pound portable set 
A little trick to the instrument is tha 
the visitor is in the dark as to what is 
being said. 

Off-duty life for the sentries is as 
pleasant as their officers can make it 
The steam-heated barracks are clea! 
and white; food is good, and hot coife: 
is always waiting for the man coming 
off duty. For his leisure time he has 
recreation rooms with radio, phon 
graph, piano, reading and writing mate- 
rials, table games and easy chairs. |! 
addition, he has an advantage over s0!- 
diers elsewhere in that the whole of the 
nation’s Capital is at his doorstep when 
he puts a liberty shine on his shoes and 
dons his.dress uniform. 
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SERVICE NOTES 


No News is Good News: To the 
people at home who frantically turn 
to the casualty lists because they haven't 
heard from their soldier and who think 
they may have missed a list, the War 
Department says no news can be taken 
for good news in this war. 

It has been the opinion of the De- 
partment that nearest of kin should not 
lean of tragedy through newspaper 
casualty lists before official announce- 
ment has reached them. When a cas- 
ualty is reported to the Department the 
name, grade and serial number of the 
individual are checked with the file con- 
taining an “Emergency addressee card” 
for every soldier, giving his name and 
serial number and the name, address 
and relationship of the person to be 
notified in an emergency. Every pre- 
caution is taken to preclude error in veri- 
fication. Then a telegram is sent by the 
War Department to the emergency ad- 








dressee. Only then is the casualty per- | 


mitted to be published. 


In the case of death the wire is fol- | 
lowed by a letter of sympathy relating | 


all known circumstances, and a bulletin 
containing information about back pay, 
insurance and pension procedures, along 
with information about contacting the 


American Red Cross and Army Emer- | 


gency Relief. 


When the casualty telegram reports | 


that the soldier has been wounded, the 
follow-up letter contains a blank for a 
five word message of cheer and a post- 
age free envelope addressed to the 
casualty branch. When the message 


from the family is received there it is | 


immediately dispatched to the wonded 


man. To reassure the home folks fur- | 
ther, periodic medical reports on the | 


condition of the disabled soldier are 
sent to the emergency addressee—about 
twice a month if possible. 

So if you receive no word from a 
fighting man, stay away from the casual- 
ty lists. His name won't be there. 


o oO o 


A. P. O.: The Army warns you, for 
the sake of your happiness, not to rush 
to a certain city and look for your sol- 
dier at A. P. O. No. —. He won't be 
there. A. P. O. does not designate a 
soldier’s station. It is merely an Army 
Post Office, and when a soldier writes 
that his address is A. P. O. No. — in 
care of the postmaster at New York or 
San Francisco or some other city, he 
himself may be half way around the 
world from there. His mail is forwarded 
) him from there whether he is abroad 
or only on maneuvers. So don’t try to 
pay the boys surprise visits at the places 
stamped on their envelopes when it is 
A P.O. No.—. 


+ 





PLANNING ISN’T NEW 


HE way a lot of people are talking these days, you'd 
think planning is something new. 


But anybody who's ever run a farm or a factory knows 
that if you don’t plan, you can’t get the most out of 
what you have to work with. 


To plan properly, the farmer has to know about crops, 
soils, seasons, tools, and stock; and the man operating a 
factory has to know about machines, markets, science, 
and engineering. 


Yet for all this specialized knowledge which each of 
these activities requires, the managers of both farm and 
factory have much in common in their planning. They 
have the same problems—to mention a few—of em- 
ployment and taxes, of costs and a fair profit, of setting 
aside reserves for a “rainy: day.” 


And they have the same objective in their planning 
—to do everything they can for their country today, 
and, tomorrow, to make a fair living through greater 
service to their fellow Americans. General Electric Com- 


pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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NATIONAL FRONT 





(Continued from page 4) 


Jones, U. S. delegation head and tem- 
porary chairman, who called for a 
“neighborly attitude” among the na- 
tions to prevent economic rivalries and 
future wars. He said the delegates and 
experts would merely assemble facts 
and make recommendations, hot sign 
treaties. Judge Jones was elected per- 
manent chairman. Selected to reply to 
his opening speech was Dr. P. W. Kuo, 
head of the Chinese delegation, who 
said that China’s 450,000,000 people 
have begun to apply scientific methods 
in farming. 

The conference, expected to last 
three weeks, proposed to discuss the 
“causes and consequencese of malnu- 
trition,” considering measures to im- 
prove production and distribution of 
food. 


Pa 


Coal Strike Unsettled 


TRUCE EXTENDED. Lewis and Ickes 
again put off decision as both sides of 
controversy spar for opening. 


Just as the first truce between the 
Government and President John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers, was about to expire without a 
settlement of the dispute, and as miners 
had- again started walking out ahead of 
the date, Secretary of Interior Ickes tele- 
phoned. Mr. Lewis and arranged to ex- 
tend the truce to June 1. 

During the first truce Mr. Lewis con- 
tinued to defy the War Labor Board 
and refused to appear before it to re- 
sume negotiations. The Board hinted 
that miners might be aided by price- 
control arrangements, or that they might 
receive a guaranteed six-day week, 
which would bring them more than the 
$2 a day pay increase Lewis demands, 
but it was adamant in insisting that the 
case go to the Board, like all other labor 
cases. 

“This defiance,” said the Board, “chal- 
lenges the sovereignty of the United 
States in time of war and gives aid and 
comfort to our enemies. The issue now 
confronting the Nation in this dispute 
is whether Mr. Lewis is above and be- 
yond the laws which apply to other 
citizens of the United States.” 

Mr. Ickes in arranging for the further 
truce gave the impression that he was 
prepared to settle the dispute with Mr. 
Lewis, if the Board would leave it with 
him, and Mr. Lewis appeared willing 
to negotiate with Mr. Ickes. But the 
WLB made it clear and emphatic that 
the matter came under its jurisdiction, 
and that if Mr. Lewis was allowed to 
by-pass it the Board would quit. Mr. 
Ickes then hastened to tell Mr. Lewis 
that the case would have to go to the 
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Harold Ickes: Between Miners and Board 


Board. In the meanwhile the three- 
man panel of the WLB continued its 
work of fact-finding. Mr. Lewis, on 
his part, surprised the world by apply- 
ing for readmission of his mine workers 
to the A.F. of L. 


THE RAILROADS— 


(Continued from page 3) 


1,445,535 tons; in this war the best 
monthly record was 5,600,000 tons. 

According to John J. Pelley, Pres- 
ident, Association of American Rail- 
roads, the roads are bringing more than 
3,000 carloads of export freight a day to 
various ports. (There are 17 ports of 
embarkation now, as compared with two 
in the last war.) Freight engines pull 
about 4,000 cars of materials a day to 
the Government's construction projects 
around the country; they take in and 
out of the Army and Navy camps and 
posts 10,000 cars of supplies a day; they 
are delivering more than 1,000 carloads 
of food a day to representatives of our 
Allies; they are hauling more than 
1,500,000 tons of coal a day for war in- 
dustries, and they are hauling more than 
84,000,000 gallons of oil a day—which 
is about 75 times as much oil as they 
used to haul. 

Practically all troops and. equipment 
move by rail. There are occasional truck 
movements involving from 100 to 200 
vehicles, but they are usually moves 
from camps to maneuver areas, or prac- 
tice moves. And some of the freight 
loads. make heavy demands. For in- 
stance, one 16-inch naval gun on the 
way to port takes up three flat cars. 
Overnight travel by a division requires 
1,300 cars, including 88 baggage cars 
for field kitchens, and 895 flat cars or 
gondolas to carry the jeeps, tanks, big 
guns and the like. 

How can the railroads do it? It will 
be remembered that in World War I 
loaded freight cars got stacked up on 
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PATHFINDER 
sidings; loading and unloading got be- 


- hind, service of the cars was lost; co- 


ordination was lacking, and the cop- 
fusion became so great that the Govern. 
ment took over. At one time there wer, 
more than 5,000 carloads of piling wait- 
ing indefinitely at the Hog Island ship. 
yard. Yet today the much greater jo), 
is being done with 600,000 fewe: 
freight cars; 22,000 fewer locomotiy es, 
and about one-third fewer railroad 
workers—and there has been no threat 
of Government seizure. 

OWI gives much of the performance 
credit to the Association of American 
Railroads which, with its car service 
division, arranged for pooling of cars 
and other equipment and avoided chi- 
otic conditions. President Pelley sai 
the preparation began years ago; the 
lessons of World War I were learned. 
and better operation methods have been 
devised. Also, billions of dollars have 
been spent on improving the railroad 
plant; engines have been made more 
powerful, and trains are longer and fast- 
er. A freight train often contains more 
than 100 cars now. 

Shippers, too, have learned their les- 
son and are cooperating, They hav 
been prompt in unloading cars and re- 
turning them to the road. The War De- 
partment and Office of Defense Trans- 
portation have also helped to keep the 
tracks clear, and even the public has 
been credited with understanding co- 
operation. Fear of Government seizure 
has helped to keep the railroad men on 
their toes, no doubt. 

The railroaders have done a remark- 
ably good job, and the whole country 
is applauding, but they have their wor- 
ries. It is not about money, for they 
are making lots of it, after a long lean 
period. Last fiscal year the net oper- 
ating income of the country’s Class | 
railroads was $211,474,311, as com- 
pared with $131,196,040 the year b: 
fore. Return on investment rose in th: 
one year from 3.79% to 5.85%. 

But the tremendous load and _ thx 
steady grind are wearing out equip- 
ment. They need more locomotives 
more freight cars and trackage. The) 
are worried over plant maintenance. But 
the shortage of labor and materials ham- 
pers them. Col. J. Monroe Johnson 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
declared in a radio speech: “Althoug) 
the railroads have performed miracl 
with the equipment they have, they ar 
fast approaching their physical limita- 
tions.” 

But in spite of the fantastic levels of 
activity to which the railroads have risen 
they actually reduced the accident rate 
in 1942 under that of 1929. Conditions 
are carefully and continually checked. 
It has been asserted that of all the ma- 
jor industries in the United States the 
railroads alone have not been subject to 
criticism on the floor of Congress. 
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1g wait. we will all have zero hours. Hours that 
id ship. once upon a time we took the car and went 
ater job for a spin, a picnic, or out to Aunt Mary’s. 
| fewer But not these gas rationed days. During 
hae these hours that would net you a zero (0) 


Diireat read some good books, they will entertain 
you, influence your understanding, add to 
vour self-improvement and turn 
those lost hours into gold- 
en hours. 
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omg RANDOM HARVEST is the story of a 
nson ‘ 4 ~ 
reas man who was. The setting is England; the 
Ithou; lime, the years before the present war. We 
murach can’t tell you more here as we do not wish 
hey ar . ‘ m 
limit to reveal the plot. That climax we will leave 

tor you to enjoy to the full when you read 
this book. 

M.G.M.’s new movie “Random Harvest” 
starring Ronald Colman and Greer Garson 
is one of the great films of modern times. 
Be sure to read this book before seeing the 


screen. version. 
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TURN YOUR 3cr0 Howrs INTO Golden Hours 


“It is chiefly through books that we enjoy intercourse 
with superior minds, and these invaluable means of com- 
munication are in the reach of all. In the best books, 
great men talk to us, give us their most precious 
thoughts, and pour their souls into ours.” 

Channing on Self-Culture 















OUR GUARANTEE 

You must be satisfied in every way. 
If for any reason whatever you return a book to 
us within 5 days, your money will be immediately refunded. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
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SQ Wildy 


> Best-Seller 


BECAUSE, AS ONE READER WRITES: 


“All that I am...all 
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SPIRITUAL HELP & GUIDANCE OF A PRACTICAL KIND 


A particularly timely book, because never before have 
people in all walks of life so desperately needed a helping 
hand. 

In this book Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick provides coun 
and strength to help men and women solve their daily 
problems. 


WE URGE YOU TO READ THIS BOOK AT OUR RISK 


So sure are we that you will want this great book when 
once you have read it, that we will send it to you for 5 days 
approval. You read it, and if you are not satisfied with this 
book of great personal value, return it to us within 5 days in 


good order and your money will be immediately 
SP 0 acne UR.oe eRe 09,6-be Kt « doh 5 


More boohs on the next pages —> 
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One of the most courageous and outspoken books ever written 
by a great public figure is 


ONE WORLD by Wendell Willkie 


In this book Mr. Willkie gives a highly personal account of his 
meetings with Stalin, Chiang 
Genera 


Kai-shek, General Montgomery, 
Chennault and other Allied leaders. He tells of his 
talks with prime min- 
isters and kings, and 
with teachers, soldiers, 
librarians, factory work- 
ers and farmers around 
the world. He reports 
a great awakening that 
is going on among the 
peoples of the world 
and his deep conviction 
that the United Nations 
must learn to work to- 
ether now, while they 
fight, if they hope to 
live together after the 
war is over. 

Mr. Willkie left the 
U. S. August 26th, 
1942. In forty-nine days 
he traveled 31,000 
miles. ONE WORLD 
gives a personal account of his trip. It is already one of the 
best sellers, and acclaimed by reviewers and the press as a 
great contribution to the cause of true victory. 


Peper Binding . 2... ce dere ete ee oes $1 .00 


Cloth Binding 








HERE IS A REVISED, GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION 
OF A BOOK WHICH IS ALREADY AN ESTABLISHED SUC- 
CESS, WELL ON ITS WAY TO BECOMING AN AMERICAN 
CLASSIC. 

Remember Pearl Harbor 

An Eye-witness Story by BLAKE CLARK 

When the bombing started that never- 
to-be-forgotten Sunday morning, Clark 
was at breakfast. He jumped in a car 
and started out to help evacuate 
women and children. From that mo- 
ment on, with the help of officers, 
chaplains, nurses, and fighting men, 
he was accumulating the story of Pearl 
Harbor. The new edition is more than 
twice as large as the original, con- 
taining new material which makes a 


complete and connected narrative. Illustrated, with $2 5 0 
s 


map showing all the localities discussed. Postpaid 
Mission 'T'o Moscow 
By JOSEPH E. DAVIES, former Ambassador to the Soviet Union 


This book gives a thorough picture of the Soviet Union at 
peace and at war. It is Mr. Davies’ report to the American 
people and contains his private journal entries, current diary 
and personal correspondence on such matters as the Moscow 
Trials, the Nazi-Soviet Pact, his interviews-with Stalin, Molotov 
and Litvinov. 

With Mr. Davies again being in Russia on a special mission 
and the showing of Warner Bros. film version of Mission to 
Moscow, this book now takes on new significance. 

Now only 


REMEMBER 
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New 1943 Books-A Few Bs 


FICTION 


WASHINGTON USA. By Faith Bald- 
win. Six stories set in the na- 
tion’s capital. .......... $2.50 

GOOD-BYE MY SON. By Marjorie 
Coryn. A portrait of Napoleon as 
seen by his mother. ..... a 

TRAIL BOSS. By Peter Dawson. 
A Western story. $2 

POWDER VALLEY VENGEANCE. By 
Peter Field. A Western story. $2 

BURY ME NOT. By William Fran- 
cis. A mystery story.. -. $2 

PROFESSIONAL HERO. By Maysie 
Grieg. A romance concerning an 
American girl and twin Com- 
mandos. $2 

THE SMELL OF MONEY. By Mat- 
thew Head. A mystery story. $2 

A MATTER OF ACCENT. By David 
Keith. A mystery story. .... $2 

STORM AT DUSK. By Urgula Par- 
rot. A story of two flyers ma- 
rooned in the Canadian wilder- 
ODD: is 085 & oe oka ela ne teh $2 

THE WALTZ IS OVER. By Hester 
Pine. A story of the Americani- 
zation of a German family during 
three generations. $2.50 

THE YEAR OF AUGUST. By Mark 
Saxton. A story of a man hunt 
in America in 1942. ..... $2.50 

TIME ENOUGH LATER. By Kylie 
Tennant, A story of a flamboyant 
Stranger in a drab houge- 
Se Ses) $2.50 

THE WORKING GIRL. By Marian 
Trump. A story of a handicapped 
girl’s suecess. 1.50 

EXPLOSION, By Francis Wallace. 
A story of a mine accident. $2.50 

THE TIME BETWEEN. By Gale 
Wilhelm. A story of an Army 
flier on home on a _ ten-day 
leave. $2 

TALL IN THE SADDLE. By Gordon 
Young. A Western story. .. $2 

SILVERTIP’S ROUND-UP. By Max 
Brand. A Western story. ... $2 

EXCUSE ME, MRS. MEIGS. By Eliza- 
beth Corbett. New adventures of 
“The Young Mrs, Meigs.” .. §2 

THE HAPPY MAN. By Robert East- 
on. A story of life on a modern 
California ranch. ...... $2.50 

WORLD WITHOUT END. By Gil- 
bert Frankau, The adventures 
of a twentieth-century vaga- 
EE - 6:0 ba hd ak sie oe ee $2.75 

LONESOME RIVER JUSTICE. By 
R. M. Hankins. A Western 


story. $2 
THE LAND |! LIVE. By Stephen 
Longstreet. A novel of post-war 
a icttmchisla 4 sm «8.0 $2.50 
NOVEMBER STORM. By Jay McCor- 
mick. A novel of the Great 
RE Pa $2.50 
TO LIVE WITH LOVE. By Margaret 
Nichols. A divorcee’s attempt to 
rebuild her life. $2 
THE CASE OF THE ABSENT- 
MINDED PROFESSOR. By Aaron 
Marc Stein. A mystery story. $2 
ONLY THE VALIANT. By Charles 
Marquis Warren. A _ novel of 
Army life in the Southwest dur- 
ing an Apache uprising in the 
ea aa Saree $2.50 
NIGHT OVER THE WOOD. By Hugh 
Addis. A mystery story. . $2 
THE ARM AND THE DARKNESS. By 
Taylor Caldwell. A_ novel of 
France in the time of Cardinal 
a ree ee $3 
NUMBER ONE. By John Dos Passos. 
. novel of American  poli- 
We, 8d jak ot 6 ot dd < S%S 
LONELY TRAIL. By Jackson Greg- 
ory. A Western story. . $2 
ALL WE HAVE BUILT. By Evelyn 
Cowdin. A story of a second 
a ae $2 
THE SEA IS SO WIDE. By Evelyn 
Eaton, A novel of the deportation 
of the Acadians in 1755. $2.60 
DEATH OF A SABOTEUR. By Hul- 
bert Footner. A mystery story. $2 
SWEET BEULAH LAND. By Bernice 
Kelly Harris. A novel of the North 
Carolina river country, by the 
author of “Pursilane,” ... $2.76 
EVERGREEN HOUSE. By Louise 
Platt Hauck. The romance of 2 
hospitable young woman. ... $2 
SPRING FLIGHT. By William Maier. 
The coming of age of a modern 
Cape Cod girl. 








THE WAR AND WORLD TO! 


WE LANDED AT DAWN. », 
Austin. The story of the} 
raid, by a London corre 
who went with the invade 

THE AIR OFFENSIVE ' 
GERMANY. By Allan 4 
The statement of a copy 
that we can win the war m 
by bombing Germany. - 

“BUSHIDO”: The Anatomy o 
ror. By Alexandre P: r 
account of of the t 
terror practiced by 
in occupied territory. 

TOKYO RECORD. By Ott 
lischus. A record of 1 
ence of the Tokyo co Dog 
for The New York Times ¢ 
72941 and 1942... 

SOUTH FROM CORREGIDoR 
Lt. Comdr. John Morrill, | 
and Pete Martin. Th 
the last days of Corregidor 
the escape of eighteen \ayy 
to freedom. 

SUMMARY OF THE WORLD 
ERATION PLAN. By Ely (y/ 
son. An outline of a | 
world settlement. 

YEARS OF BLINDNESS. 3; : AN 
itch H. G. Wales. The dame” 
leading up to Pearl Harbol: °° 
why the white man lost| 
long before that dat 

FROM THE GROUND UP. |; a |° 
Ford and Alastair MacBa 
story of the making of w 
Air Force “team.” . 

THIS TIME FOR KEEPs. | ry F. 
MacCormac. A statement of Eng! 
we are fighting, and for wh 
the author of ‘“‘Canada: Ame 
Problem.” . f 

BLIND DATE ‘WITH MARS ranch 
Alice-Leone Moats. A cor! 
dent’s experiences in the By 
East and Russia in wartim life a 

ALL WE ARE AND ALL WE 



































































































By Generalissimo Chiang trai 
shek. Speeches and miessag ! 
the Chinese leader since $ BA 


Harbor. 
WE CHINESE WOMEN. 3 
Chiang Kai-shek. The =p 
and writings of China's First 
from Feb. 12, 1942, to No 
EE hl ales oon wiéie 0 ° 
ACCORDING TO DOYLE. 5) 
Doyle. Text by Charles fF 
A cartoon history of World 
II with commentary 
THE STORY OF DR. WASSELI 
James Hilton. The stor) 
Arkansas Navy doctor w! 
his wounded men out of Ja’ 
through a Japatiese 
SRN Taiko cists ate a « 

PASSPORT TO TREASON. 5 
Hynd, 306 pp. The silent 
between the F. B. I. and & 
spies. 

DON’T BLAME THE GENERAL 
Alan Moorehead. An ( 
the desert warfare in Nor 
rica from August, |! 
same month a year late! rl 

1S GERMANY INCURABLE?RP into 
Richard M. Brickner. A 
of the German people as 
chological problem. 

SECOND LIEUTENANT’S 
BOOK. By John R. Cra! 
covers. Information 
candidates and new!) 
sioned officers. .. 

WAR DISCOVERS ‘ALASK 
Joseph Driscoll. An eye-¥ 
account of what is happe! 
Alaska, 

LEGAL PROTECTION FOR 
SERVICEMAN AND His F 
By Vincent Lo Lordo and \! 
Brown. Paper covers. Tit 
fits provided by law !°! 
and business pregection L 
men in service. .. 

WE FIGHT WITH MERU 
SHIPS. By M. B. Palme 
story of the part our me 
marine is playing in 
flung struggle. 

WE THOUGHT we HEARD 
ANGELS SING. By Lie 
James C. Whittaker. 1) 
of the ordeal and the re 
those who were with Ed’ ile 
enbacker told by one of tegen 
men who survived. me 
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sted Below-We Will Supply You Any Book Published 


TORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


NT BIOGRAPHY. 1942. Ed- 
BY Maxine Block. Biogra- 
f people in the news. $4 
TIAL HOMESPUN. By Kath- 
Der ton. The life of Isaac 
na. cker, one of the found- 
ake Ppaulis t Fathers. ... $3 
oows OF THE TREES. By 
charme. The story of 
:nadians in New Eng- 

o ewe cae a $2.50 

N SEBASTIAN BACH. By 


N. Field. A biography 
1 emphasizing the man 
by than the musician. $1.50 
RING THE DANGEROUS 
pes. By Alice Hamilton, 


4n autobiography and a 
i) record of thirty-two 
: in industrial medicine. $3 
ORNIA’S MISSIONS. Hilde- 
awthorne. Their histori- 
wkeround and the story of 
the missions. With draw- 
E. H. Suydam. $5 


90N: THE ROAD To 
RY. By Maria Kimball. A 
ray if the early manhood 


RAND GLORIOUS DESCEND- 
. By Pardee Lowe. Life with 
binese father by his son. $2.50 
J TERHUNE 1 KNEW. By 
hune, A biography of 
ll-known -writer of dog 

s by his wife. ..... $2.50 
DGUE TO NEW ENGLAND. By 
ry F. Howe. The explorers of 
ngland before the Pilgrims 

0 bie atheee> as 5 $3 

AN’ be WEST. By David Lav- 
r ! tobiography of a miner 
PARCNO?. cin Bic se nihinn « $2.50 
NIGMA OF ADMIRAL DAR- 
. By Alec de Montmorency. 
life and career of the French 
hief who was condemned 
traitor and defended as a 
----- $2.60 

ss BAGGAGE. By Betty Utley 
Adventures of an Army 

with illustrations by the 


hor. 


‘WATTS. By Arthur Paul 
is. A biography of the hymn- 
ler and author in the fields 
education, theology, philos- 
y and poetry. $3 
STORY OF THE UNITED 
TES. By Dwight Lowell 
mond. A general introduc- 
to the study of United States 
Pe OE re $5 
N KOO (Madame Wellington 
). The autobiography of the 
the former Chinese Min- 
& the United States. ... $3 
ERO IN HISTORY. By Sidney 
k A study of the relation of 
vid leaders to _ historic 
ae ea re $2.50 
i WE ARE ABSENT. By Ann 
I The record of an 
in wife whose husband 
tinto the British Army. $2.50 
ES T. GRIFFES. By Edward 
faisel The life of the Ameri- 
MDO0GGE: dics cbse 0% 
WAS NEW YORK. By Frank 


ighan and Marvin Lowen- 
rhe nation’s capital in 
eee ss $2.75 


SE WASHINGTON CARVER. 
‘ackham Holt. A biography 
he Negro scientist. ... 50 
RST CENTURY OF FLIGHT 
ERICA. By Jeremiah Mil- 
Jr. The first hundred years 
teronautical history from 
oe mes ee $2.75 
NGERS TO MEXICO. By Blair 
he story of Maximilian 
Larlotta and their ill-fated 
lition to the New World. $3 
MORE ROOSEVELT AND THE 
OF THE MODERN NAVY. 
ordon Carpenter O’Gara. 
it Theodore Roosevelt did to 
c Navy a first-rate 
ae Seo $1.50 
NOT ESCAPE HISTORY. By 
!. Whitaker. “Required 
This book ought to be 
ensable for the education 
rican public opinion at 


RELIGION 


THE CHURCH IN DISREPUTE. By 
Bernard Iddings Bell. Why the 
Chureh has lost its leadership 
and a call to assert it. ... $1.60 

WHEN YE PRAY PRAY YE THUS. 
By Rev. Joseph Strugnell. Paper 
covers. A study book with the 
principal Catholic prayers. §$1 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN WORLD MISSION. By Ed- 
mund D. Soper. A discussion of 
the many questions asked about 
missions. .. $2.50 

CHRISTIAN BASES OF WORLD OR- 
DER. The Merrick Lectures for 
1943. A discussion by various 
hands of certain Christian bases 
of world order and factors in- 
VORVOGG. GD Bhi..00 vc a ba ce aates 

BIBLICAL LAW. By H. B. Clark. 
304 pp. A text of the statutes, 
ordinances and judgments estab- 
lished in the Holy Bible. .. $2.50 

THE CHRIST AT THE PEACE 
TABLE. By Dr. Albert F. Gilmore. 
A peace plan based on Christian 
ee ee eee $2.75 

THE SHEPHERDESS. By Arthur 
Wentworth Hewitt. 200 pp. To 
aid the pastor’s wife meet her 
RES bank ah oa oye $1.75 

THE ETERNAL PURPOSE. Compiled 
by Blanche Mary Kelly. 141 pp. 
An arrangement of = scriptural 
texts in an attempt to show the 
meaning of suffering. .... $1.50 

A DAILY DEVOTIONAL STUDY OF 
THE BIBLE. By F. H. Veens- 
choten. A devotional study of 
the word of God for young people 
found in the Old and New Testa- 
WNGNGG, 04a ce bees 6 dn ee $2.50 

THE CONTINUING EASTER. By 
Winifred Kirkland. The story of 
the first HaStePs... . .0. 2006s. $1 

HOW DO WE KNOW GOD? By 
Richard Kroner. A discussion of 
the problem and an attempt at 
ee Pe ee $1.75 

IN DEFENSE OF GOD. By John 
Livingston Travis. To answer 
some of the questions and doubts 
of people about the Bible. $1.50 

WITH THE MASTER. By Phillipe 
Vernier, A book of medita- 
RE. 5.<. 5 nan be eas ae case 75c 

LITURGY AND PERSONALITY. By 
Dietrich von Hilderbrand. The 
spiritual formation of the indi- 
vidual who lives in accordance 
with the spirit of the liturgy. $2 

CHRIST AND CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
TION. By William Clayton Bow- 
er. Traces the educational work 
of the church from its begin- 
nings. 1 

THE JUDGMENT OF THE NATIONS. 
By Christopher Dawson. An an- 
alysis of the crises and problems 
of modern times and suggestions 
for the restoration of a Christian 
EE 'ce.3i soeidiiie » ide are $2.50 

TOWARD BELIEF IN GOD. By Her- 
bert H. Farmer. A discussion of 
the question, “What grounds 
have we for belief in God?” $2 

RELIGION, SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 
IN THE MODERN WORLD. By 
Alexander D. Lindsay. A discus- 
sion of the place of religion and 
science in the modern world. The 
text of the Terry lectures de- 
livered at Yale University. $1.50 

HERITAGE AND DESTINY. By John 
A. Mackay. An appraisal of our 
heritage with God seen as the 
chief heritage of humanity. $1.50 

DIGEST OF THE DIVINE LAW. By 
Howard B. Rand. Law as found 
in the Bible and how it applies 
to personal, family and national 
DRS OR te er ee $2 

FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
OF JAMAICA, NEW YORK. By 
George Woodruff Winans. The 
history of the church’s 280 years 
of continuous service. ... $2.50 

THE BIBLE IN BRIEF. By Peter V. 
Ross, is a beautifully printed con- 
densation of the King James ver- 
sion, Old Testament and New. 
427 "pages. ee $1 

LAMPS IN THE DARKNESS. By Roy 
L. Tawes. Messages which pro- 
vide spiritual beacon lights for 
mankind in its blackout. .... $1 


JUVENILE 


THE NOISY BIRD BOOK. By Mar- 
garet Wise Brown, Leonard 
Weisgard and Audubon. A picture 
book of familiar birds, with 
drawings after Audubon. $1.25 

ALONG NATURE’S HIGHWAY. By 
Carroll Lane Fenton. A guide 
to about one hundred animals, 
plants and insects commonly 
found in America. ..... $1.25 

SUNNY RHYMES FOR RAINY 
TIMES. By Arthur R. Thompson. 
Verses for children. Ilustrated 
by Helen Hitchcock Bjor 
RS . . vibe sia wie one 4 oA $1.50 

GRUBBY GETS CLEAN. By Mary 
Ellen Vorse. A companion volume 
to ‘Skinny Gets Fat.”’ Illustrated 
by Elinore Blaisdell. ..... $1 

UP ABOVE AND DOWN BELOW. by 
Irma E. Webber, An introduc- 
tion to plant life for very young 
children. Illustrated by the 
author. .... ae cvs a 

SO LONG. By Tony Brice. An il- 
lustrated story of the little dog 
who got stuck in a high board 
fence and how he finally managed 
a ae OO. og6 dhs ae 50c 

SHHhhhh ... BANG. By Margaret 
Wise Brown, About a boy in a 
town where everybody whispered 
For children between 3 and 6 
Wears Of GOD, foi i vesic ces $1.50 

THE FAIRIES OF THE GLEN. By 
Agnes Fisher. An old fairy tale 
retold. $1.50 

ANN BARTLETT ‘AT BATAAN. By 
Martha Johnson. The adventures 
of a Navy nurse. For girls from 
12 to 16. . $2 

TROUBLE AT TAMARACK. ‘By David 
Lavender. Western story for 
boys. P : $1.75 

CORPORAL ’ KEEPERUPPER. By 
katherine Milhous. About a 
wooden soldier who tried to get 
into the American Army. $1 

CASCO. By Gladys Adshead. The 
life and strange journey of Casco 
the seal for youngsters of 5 to 
Te ees $1.50 

EVERYDAY BIRDS. By Gertrude E. 
Allen. Simple facts about six 
common birds with pictures to 
help children recognize them. 85c 

THE MODEL PLANE ANNUAL: 
1943. Edited by David C. Cooke 
and Jesse Davidson, The model 
planes: their purpo#®s, how to 
build and fly them, and coppor- 
tunities for careers. .... $2.50 

MISCHIEF IN FEZ. By Eeanor Hoft- 
mann. Partly a fairy tale and 
partly a realistic picture of life 
in Morocco for children from 8 
OF GR, csneces 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TWELVE WAYS TO WRITE BET- 
TER LETTERS. By William H. 
Butterfield, Suggestions and il- 
lustrations to better your cor- 
FORPOMGSNGB. 6.0 5. s0 ees $1.75 

THE SPEAKER'S NOTEBOOK. By 
William G. Hoffman. Methods of 
effective speaking. . $2.50 

EVERYDAY BUSINESS SPEECH. By 
Alfred D. Huston and Robert A. 
Sandberg. A practical course in 
speech for those whose career 
lies in the business or profes- 


$3. 
THE THIRD KINGDOM. By R. H. 


Towner. Analyzes man’s domin- 
ion over the mineral king 
dom. . . $2. 


PARTIES IN WARTIME. By Louise 
Price Bell. Plans for parties 
adapted to wartime days and re- 
stricted budgets. .. $1.50 

VICTORY VITAMIN cook BOOK 


FOR WARTIME MEALS. By Flo- 
rence La Ganke Harris, Recipes 
and menus. $1.50 


FATHOMS BELOW. By Frank Meier. 
Undersea salvage from sailing 
ships to the Normandie. .... $3 


THE PULSE OF LIFE. By Dane 
Rudhyar. A study of astrol- 
Gite nt eke ec coeeseceses $1 

BABY BOOK. By Gladys De nny 
Schultz. A handbook for moth- 


ers; from prenatal care to the 
child’s sixth year. . . $2.56 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST RE- 
SOURCES. By John B. Appleton 
Paper covers. A new and re- 
vised edition of a guide to the 
study of the resources of the 
Cy. aaa 
OTHER GODS. By Pear! S. Buck. 
A reprint of the novel that first 
appeared in 1938. $1 
A MIRROR FOR WITCHES. By 
Esther Forbes. A reprint of this 
novel of old Salem. . $2.56 
MARINE ELECTRIC POWER. By 
Captain Q. B. Newman. A re- 
vised and enlarged edition of the 
various phases of electrical en- 
gineering. . $2.50 
ELEMENTARY ELECTRICITY. By 
Edgar P. Slack. A textbook is 
electricity for the beginning stu- 
dent, A revised edition. . § 
LILLIAN RUSSELL. By Parker 
Morell. A reprint of the biog 
raphy that appeared in 1940. $8 
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GREATEST 
BEST SELLER 
AT $2.75 


LLOYD DOUGLAS’ STUPENDOUS NEW BOOK 


The Life of Christ as seen through the " 
THE RO BE eyes of the Roman soldier who won 
Christ’s robe in adice game at Calvary J 


As Thrilling as “BEN HUR” and “QUO VADIS” 





a HE ROBE tells the greatest Story in the world—the story of the Saviour’; tl 
mission on earth—written in a new and vivid, but intensely reverent wa) 
in a way no one but Lloyd Douglas could have done! c! 


He shows you the Gospel events of Jesus Christ’s trial and crucifixion throuch as 
the eyes of Marcellus Gallio, the young patrician officer whom Pilate hai 

put in charge of the soldiers on Calvary, This brief outline merely hints at c 
the wealth of romance and gripping fascination in this great novel. ni 


Marcellus was a hardened soldier, but no brute. He loathed the task he had 


to carry out that day, for he already felt that Jesus was an extraordinary and 
innocent man, and his trial a farce. When one of his soldiers brazenly took y 
for his own the seamless Robe of Jesus, Marcellus insisted that he should at : 
least cast lots for it—and the dice gave the robe to Marcellus! He ordered Ww 


his servant Demetrius to burn it, but it was destined to be preserved! 


And then the real story begins, for the sacred garment had a power in the 
after life of Marcellus, and in the lives of others, that was nothing less than 
magical! Merely touching it healed him of his almost insane remorse for his 
part in the crucifixion, and sent him wandering through Judea in search of 
the ares of Jesus’ power to inspire the devotion of his followers—even unto 
death! 


What Marcellus found out on his journeys through Palestine, and his thrilling adventures, 
make an intense and gripping story. He meets the Big Fisherman, none other than Peter; 
‘witnesses Stephen’s martyrdom. Through the questing eyes of Marcellus you will take 
part in many other familiar New Testament events You will also see his servant De- 
metrius rescue Diana, in love with Marcellus, from imprisonment by the loathsome Em- 
peror Caligula, and later from drowning. And in addition, you get a true historic picture 
of the growth of Christianity in the First Century, when it was supremely perilous even 
to admit that you were a “Christian”! But when Marcellus returned to Rome, himself 
now a believer, he found that in spite of merciless persecution, the Christians were already 
numbered by thousands in Rome—and the Christ’s worldwide kingdom was already fore- 
shadowed. With this thrilling plot Lloyd Douglas has created his greatest novel, and also 
his longest—which he has been preparing to write for thirty years! 



















Someone To 
Remember 


by Jean Potts 


A story of one woman’s influence on 
an entire village during all her 75 years, 
but especially after ye death, Miss 
Kate’s character worked an influence on 
the village of Sand Creek. She passed 
on before this story begins and yet she 


remains its central character. $2 00 
Published March 15. ...... s 
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~ 
The Last Of a 


Summer 


Kate O’Brien writes of love and 
passion and the clash of tempera- 
ments in a self-contained Irish family 
and of a beautiful woman who ruled 
her household with an iron hand in 
a silken glove. She also brings a 
clear interpretation of Ireland’s sense 


of isolation in this war. 
Published April 2. ...... $2.50 








A COMPLETE BOOK 


It tells everything you need to 
know about canning. Gives up- 
to-the-minute instructions on 
preserving every kind of vege- 
table, fruit, meat and seafood. 
326 COMPLETE RECIPES | New step-by-step, easy-to-follow 
BP nels sol directions. Written by Demet- 

ria Taylor, nationally known food 





Use order blank on previous page. If more space is needed 
write on separate sheet and attach, PUBLISHERS’ BOOK 
SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 










Valley In 


Arms 


by Earl Schenck Miers 
(author of the still popular “Big Ben”) 
We're going all out for this one—a 
gripping story of pioneering Americans 
in the Connecticut Valley. Warfare and 
romance blend into a plot that assures 


fe omnet hea... $2.58 
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SCIENCE & MEDICINE 


War Neuwroses 


When a flier represses the fears which 
normally accompany his task and pushes 
them to the back of his mind they may 
crop out again in a different form, such 
as the loss of zest for flight, depression, 
etc. His sleep may be haunted by 
nightmares of flying under terrifying 
conditions so that he awakens complete- 
ly exhausted and unfit for the day’s 
Ww ork. 


If the condition is detected and. 


treated before it has become too serious, 
most of those affected can resume their 
flying activities. The men are put in 
rest camps where tension is absent but 
which are close enough to the scene of 
their former operations to save them 
from feeling that they have actually 
broken down. 

These and other nervous disorders 
arising from the war were described at 
the recent annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association. 

The Marines who fought for so long 
on Guadalcanal exhibited acute psycho- 
logical effects from the strain. ‘The 
Japanese concentrated their bombings 
during the night hours, so that rest and 
sleep were impossible. The steadly rain, 
fungle heat, insects, dysentery and ma- 
aria all added to the cumulative effects 
of the incessant raids. Feelings of fear, 
hopelessness and fatigue possessed the 
men to such a degree that even after 
their rescue and dispatch to hospitals 
in California, the nervous condition con- 
tinued. It was the unseen wound that 
outlasted all other wounds. 

The men had come from every diff- 
erent type of background, were tough 
and healthy. Yet all exhibited the same 
symptoms. The slightest noise would 
make them start or run from the room. 
A mild rebuke would produce a violent 
reaction or even an A.W.O.L. The fear 
that people would deem them cowards 
was particularly prevalent, and they 
were much relieved when assured that 
nothing could be further from anyone's 
mind. 

Prolonged rest and quiet seem to be 
the best therapy. After “cure,” the men 
are sent back to duty or civilian life. 


Gibson Girl 

Life raft survivors will now be able to 
send an SOS over 100,000 square miles of 
ocean, even though ‘ignorant of the Morse 
code. A newly developed portable radio 
transmitter, known as the Gibson Girl to 
plane crews because of its hour glass shape, 
has a hand crank which the operator can 
turn to send a continuous distress signal 
as a guide for searching planes. The aerial 
is held aloft by hydrogen-filled balloons or 
box kites. Army Signal Corps’ aircraft 
radio laboratory at Wright Field and 
Bendix Aviation collaborated in the de- 
velopment of this transmission equipment. 
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& Builders Guides 


INSIDE TRADE INFORMATION ONs 
ow to use the steel square~How to file and set sawe~ 
How to build furniture~How to use a mitre box~How 
to use the chalk line~How to use rules and scales~How 
to make joints-Carpenters arithmetic~Solving mensure 
ation problems~Estimating strength of timbers~-How 
to set girders and sills-How toframe houses and roofs 
How to estimate costs~How to build houses, barns, ga- 
rages, bungalows, etc.-How to read and draw plane~ 
Drawing up specifications~-How to excavate~How to 
use settings 12, 13 and 17 onthe steel square ~ How to 
build hoists and scaffolde~skylights~How to build stairs 
-How to put on interior trim--How to hang 
doors~How tolath~lay floors~How to paint~ 


To get this assistance for yourself, simply fill | 
in and mail the FREE COUPON below. | 


STHEO. AUDEL & + ae, 23rd Street, New York 

* Mail Audeis Carpenters ele Builders Guides, 4 vols. 

*7 days free trial Pose. will remit $i in 7 daze a and 

monthly until $6 ty gate therwise | will return them 
obligation unless I am satioed 


. 
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GRAY HAIR 
VITAMIN ..~ 


No fee Gree we Soe grew out In 

ina most Sakccakeleen ony 

as an aan yo ey one tablet Cal- mora 
cium Pantothenate Vitamin each day. 

Why pay $3.50 to $5.00 for the famoue “‘Gray Hair 
Vitamin’’ that gave such amazing results? 
SEND NO MONEY. Just send name and address. We will 
= 100 10-mg. tablets (100 day s supply) genuine stand- 

uality alcium Pantothenate Vitamin C.O.D. for 
$i 98 plus few cents postage. Guaranteed same quality as 
usedin National Tests or money back. 


LILEE PROD. CO., 2017 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 105-E, Chicage, tlt. 


PERMADENT 


(Reg. U, 8. Pat. Office) 


FOR YOUR 
LOOSE PLATE 
— an 





Money 
Apply Permadent at Home 


It is not a temporary, heavy, thick reliner or messy 
powder. Does not have to be renewed every day or 
every few months. It is there to stay. Holds your 
plate up in its original position so firmly that _food 
cannot get under it and cause offensive breath. Guar- 
anteed Method. Just pay postman $1 plus a few cents 


t. " 
ea PERMADENT COMPANY 
Dept. J—Box | 1Do __ St. Paul, Minn. 


se hl DISEASE 


Are you unable to handle one of the many 
well-paid wartime positions now open 

thousands of men over 40 in defense work 
because of your physical condition? If you 
suffer from such symptoms as pains in the 
lower back, hips, groins, legs; with nervous- 
ness, irritability; low vitality: night-rising; 
mental despair, and other symptoms, you 
should send TODAY for our Free Booklet 
of FACTS that explains important details 
about Prostate Disease and our Mild and 
Modern method which has been so helpful to 
others. Send for your Free Booklet TODAY! 


i dl 
4 COUPON 
Milford Sanitarium 
Box P 


x 
Milford, Kansas 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me your Free booklet of FACTS. 
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Watch Bulgaria 

HE war has now reached the point 

where it is an interesting and per- 
missible game to speculate on when, 
where and how the final break-up of the 
Axis powers will begin. Some think that 
Hitler is about to abandon Italy and en- 
trench himself beyond the Alps; others 
see a veritable mine of revolt against 
the Axis, extending all the way to Ber- 
lin, to be touched off by an invasion of 
the Low Countries; but those who have 
watched events in the Balkans are in- 
clined to believe that Bulgaria will first 
fall away from the Axis, as it did from 
the "Central Powers in the First World 
War. 

Reports have come through Turkey, 
Bulgaria’s neutral neighbor, of drastic 
actions taken at Sofia to suppress dis- 
affection or rebellion. It was also gener- 
ally believed that Fieldmarshal Rommel 
was called there from Africa to direct 
the defense of Bulgaria and Greece, 
and there were also reports that the un- 
speakable Heinrich Himmler, Gestapo 
chief, had been sent to search out and 
suppress the springs of rebellion. 

Poor Bulgaria has had a hard time 
of it in the course of her strenuous his- 
tory, suffering mostly at the hands of the 
Turks. It was Russia that finally freed 
the country from the Turks, with the 
Bulgarians aiding in their ow emanci- 
pation, and by the treaty of San Stefano 
in 1878 Bulgaria realized most of her 
national aspirations. She has suffered 
set-backs since then, but the Bulgarian 
people have always remained friendly 
toward the Russians, their deliverers, 
with whom, also, they have strong ties 
of race and religion. In the present war 
no Bulgarians would fight against the 
Russians. They have served the Axis, 
without enthusiasm, on the Greek and 
Yugoslav fronts, and have garrisoned 
the narrow Turkish frontier. As a re- 
ward, Germany has offered them the 
coveted lands of Thrace and Macedonia. 

The Germans also made the Bey of 
Tunis a king, but it did not last long. 
The Bulgarians are not blind; they 
probably see the handwriting on the 
wall, and the weak and involuntary 
bonds that hold them to the Axis may 
be violently sundered any day. 


Walker in The Cardiff, South Wales, Echo 
"Must We Hang Together, Adolf?” 


American Fighters 

HERE is something satisfying to 
T the soul of all Americans in the 
heroic deeds of our fighting men. They 
are stamping the character and the repu- 
tation of America on the pages of his- 
tory. For they are a part of us, not 
selected for superior bravery, and the 
way they comport themselves in this 
world crisis will give the meaning that 
the words “America” and “American” 
will have for present and future gener- 
ations. 

The fighting qualities of Americans 
of the past could not leave us in doubt 
that the American soldier would stand 
up to any other fighting man on earth. 
But it is gratifying to have it freshly 
demonstrated. It was well known that 
German and Japanese soldiers were fan- 
atical fighters, taught from early youth 
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that they were destined to be conquer. 
ors, and that death for the fatherlan, 
was a high honor. Americans, on the 
other hand, were brought up in the 
ideals of peace; believe in the theor 
of “live and let live,” and in the polic, 
of nations living together comfortably a; 
good neighbors So the military fanatic; 
judged them “soft.” 


But there was nothing soft about the 
act of Capt. Colin Kelly catapulting 
himself with his load of bombs onto the 
deck of a Japanese battleship. There 
was no softness in the take-off for Tokyo 
by Jimmie Doolittle and his flyers when 
they saw no chance of getting back to 
friendly land. If ever death was de. 
liberately slapped in the face it was 
when Commander Howard W. Gilmore. 
wounded on the deck of his submarine. 
gave the order, “Take her down,” which 
saved his men and his ship, but not 
himself, Nor was there a lack of hard- 
ness in that company of Capt. Richard 
L. Harris, which, from the wheat field 
at the bottom of Hill 523 in Tunisia 
crawled up the slope in the face of Ger- 
man mortars and machine guns - 
crawled up by twos and threes, and 
then by ones, as the number grew 
smaller. 

Every day brings us new stories of 
such heroism of our men. Again Amer- 
icans are demonstrating their mettle. 
It makes all of us thrill with pride at 
being American. 


A news dispatch says heavy rains 
destroyed 2,000,000 pounds of coffee in 
Nicaragua. It’s easy to understand. 
Who has not often seen coffee ruined 
by too much water? 


Mr. Laval was reported agreeing to 
cede Nice, Savoy and other parts of 
France to the Axis. Which adds weig)it 
to the claim that .a saboteur on the in- 
side can often do more harm than an 
armed enemy without. 


q 


Every once in a while a Hollywood 
star abandons his wife to “live his own 
life.” But his own life never seems to 
satisfy him, for he is soon married again. 


q 


California truck gardeners are plav- 
ning to ship vegetables to New York by 
airplane after the war. That will pose 
a problem for those husky union boys 
who have been holding up incoming 
trucks on the big city’s outskirts and de- 
manding pay to drive them in. 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 


( Title Registered ) 


News and Comment of Interest To Women 





Happy Birthday, Waacs 


“There were many in the beginning 
who smiled and some who violently 
opposed the thought of women serving 
with our armed forces. Today those of 
us who have seen and know the work 
they are doing throughout the military 
establishments of our country and in our 
foreign stations have only admiration 
and respect for the spirit, the dignity 
and the courage they have shown.” 


So stated President Roosevelt in his 
congratulatory message to the Waacs, 
who celebrated their first birthday two 
weeks ago. The Women’s Army Auxil- 
iary Corps is now an organization of 
60,000 members, and they may be 
proud the President congratulated them 
for “having justified the trust that was 
placed in them.” 

The Waacs have five training cen- 
ters, and are serving at 83 Army posts 
in this country and in England and 
North Africa. Their four original jobs 
~communications, administration, mo- 
tor transport and cooking—have been 
increased to 124 classified Army jobs. 


Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Director of 
the WAAC, was sworn in on May 16, 
1942. and announcement was made of 
the first training center at Fort Des 
Moines, Ia. By July there were only 440 
Waacs, but during the year the ranks 

velled to the thousands. A _ total 
trength of 150,000 has been authorized 
by the President. Army commanders 

erseas have asked for 18,000 Waacs 
serve in non-combatant duty abroad. 

Celebrations were held at WAAC 

mps all over the country. A special 
50 - pound appropriately decorated 
birthday cake with one big candle was 

t and served with proper ceremony 

the Waacs at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

The three other women’s service 
nits, organized after the Waacs, have 
lso proved their worth to the country. 

The Navy’s WAVES (Women’s Auxil- 

ry Volunteer Emergency Service) have 
ecruited 17,000 members—have a goal 
et of 50,000. 

The Coast Guard’s SPARS (from 
Semper Paratus: Coast Guard motto 
meaning “Always Ready”) have 2,600 

active duty—hope to have 5,000. 

The newest of the sisterhoods is the 

men’s Marine Reserve, whose mem- 
bers have no “catch” name and are 
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Woman Doctor Commissioned Major 


Dr. Margaret D. Craighill is the 
first woman to be’ commissioned a 
Major in the Army Medical Corps. 
Formerly Dean of the Women’s 
Medical College in Philadelphia, she 
has recently been assigned to the 
Division of Preventive Medicine in 
the Surgeon General’s Office of the 
War Department in Washington. 
She will specialize in this field in 
its relation to the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps. 







known simply as Women Marines. They 
number 4,500 to date—though not all 
are on active duty—and hope to reach 
18,000. 
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Beauty Hints 

We ladies are always anxious to do 
all we can to aid nature in augmenting 
our allotted share of individual attrac- 
tiveness. Hence the words of promi- 
nent beauty specialists are hearkened 
to with all the respect accorded proph- 
ecy. 

Oily hair is one of the major difficul- 
ties encountered by many women who 
strive to look well-groomed at all times. 
This bane can be most easily conquered 
by frequent washings—as often as every 
four days if necessary—but washing is 
only a temporary solution. Conflicting 
reports as to the danger of too frequent 
shampoos has never been definitely 





settled. It is a known fact that Holly- 
wood actresses have their hair washed 
daily while they are making a picture. 
If they are any the worse for it, it doesn’t 
show in the movies. 

The answer, according to the Ogilvie 
Sisters of the famous New York hair 
clinic, is to tone and contract the hair 
glands with a medicated astringent. If 
this astringent is brushed into the hair 
daily, then shampooing once a week is 
sufficient. 

A woman pharmacist and cosmetician 
gives good advice on care and treat- 
ment of blackheads. Clean the face 
with soap and water only once a day, 
preferably at bed-time. Smooth on a 
soft, soothing lotion for overnight, and 
a medicated astringent in the morning. 
For this type skin, light, liquid powder 
bases are best. 

A camomile steam bath should be 
given the skin once a week. Sift a tea- 
spoon of camomile flowers into a kettle 
containing two quarts of boiling water. 
Keep a low fire under the kettle to pro- 
duce adequate steam. Then, using a 
towel as a tent, place the face over the 
steam. After five minutes of this, wash 
the face with soap cream (an alkaline 
cleanser containing a fine pumice in- 
gredient instrumental in dislodging 
blackheads) and finish off with a rinsing 
of ice water. 


ww 


Laundering Curtains 


Fragile marquisette or lace curtains 
should be given care in washing to save 
them from as much wear as is possible. 
Make a good suds with neutral soap and 
lukewarm water and put the curtains in 
a pillow slip or net bag, not more than 
two pairs at a time. Soak the curtains 
in cool water for at least ten minutes 
before putting them in the suds. Do not 
use hot water—it “sets” the dirt. After 
sudsing, rinse in three changes of luke- 
warm water. Add a little starch to the 
last rinse. Then, instead of hanging the 
curtains up to dry, roll them in a towel 
and iron while still damp. 

LL 


Household Hints 


@ Before coating wallpaper with 
water paints test for the presence of 
water soluble aniline colors in the paper 
by moistening an obscure section. If the 
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colors “run” there is probably aniline 
present and it would be better to re- 
move the paper before painting. 


@ Moth crystals are cheap, so use 
them generously. Use about one pound 
of flake naphthalene for a small chest, 
trunk or box. 


“@ If you buy wool material that isn’t 
preshrunk, it’s wise to steam-press it to 
shrink it before cutting out a garment. 


@ Tomatoes canned with the pulp 
and seeds contain food value not saved 
in tomato juice. 

q To prevent figs, dates or raisins 
from clogging the food chopper add a 


few drops of lemon juice. 


q Make left-over rice into cakes, fry 
in bacon fat and serve with maple syrup 


for breakfast. 


q Household ammonia will remove 
finger prints from window panes and 
glass tabletops. 


G Don’t use soap on enamel paint, 
it dulls the gloss. Clear hot water, to 
which one teaspoon of washing soda 
has been added for every gallon, should 
be used. On varnished or flat-painted 
surfaces, use a mild soap, rinsing quick- 
ly with clear water and wiping dry. 






9061 


4373 





4373—Two captivating styles from one simple pattern. 
jumper. Sizes 2 to 10. Size 6, jumper, 15% yds. 35 in. fabric, blouse, % yd. 
35 in. fabric; pimafore, 134 yds. 35 in. fabric. 
9061—Bolero-top sunsuit, perfect outfit for summer sports. Sizes 12 to 20. 
Size 16, 3%¢ yds. 35 in. fabric. 
4369—Huge patch pockets and button interest ‘‘make’’ this cool, sports 
Size 36 requires 3 yds. 35 in. fabric. 
4106—A dress that makes light of your figure faults, much of your charms. 
Sizes 34 to 48. 
4314—Figure-flattering feminine charm in this afternoon dress. Sizes 34 to f 
. Size 36 requires 3 yds. 35 in. fabric. 


dress. Sizes 14 to 20, 32 to 42. 


Price of each pattern 16c (in coins). 
cents. Address all orders to PATHFINDER Pattern Dept 
Delivery of 
because of the unusually 


New York. 


Recipe of the Week 


Meat rationing calls for all sorts of 
ideas to liven up the old stand-bys. 
Swedish Meat Balls is an ingenious re- 
cipe for stretching a pound of chopped 
beef to make a delicious meat dish for 
dinner. The same recipe may be used 
for a meat loaf by buying two pounds 
of chopped beef and eee the other 
ingredients. Serve hot or cold. 

Ingredients: Two cups soft bread 
crumbs; three-quarters cup milk; two 
tablespoons minced onion; three table- 
spoons fat; one pound chopped beef; 
one-quarter teaspoon nutmeg; one and 
one-half teaspoons salt; one-quarter tea- 
spoon paprika; one egg, re, ag beaten; 
two tablespoons flour; one-half cup rich 
milk or thin cream. 

Method: Soak bread crumbs in milk 
for ten minutes. Saute:onions in one ta- 
blespoon of fat until light brown Add to 
meat with seasonings and slightly beat- 
en egg. Add soaked, bread crumbs and 
put mixture through meat grinder. Form 
into small balls and saute in frying pan 
in remaining fat until light brown on all 
sides. Sprinkle with flour, coating each 
ball well. Cover and cook five minutes. 
Add milk or thin cream, cover and cook 
five minutes. Makes 16 small meat balls. 


Summer Style Harvest 
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Size 36 requires 444 yds. 35 in. fabric. 


tterns may take a few days longer t 
vy volume of pattern orders. 





Ruffled pinafore and 


Our latest fashion book is onl: 
-, 243 W. 17th St., 
han usual 
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Substitute Baking Dishes 

There are very few metal pie pans 
and baking dishes left in stock in the 
stores. Glass and fiber are substituting 
for the old metal. Glasswear for bak- 
ing utensils is not new, of course, but 
the designs have been improved to pro- 
vide greater usefulness. A new glas; 
pie pan has a fluted juice-catching rim 
which prevents.a fruit pie from boiling 
over into the oven. Care must be taken 
in removing the pie from the oven to 
keep the juice in the pan. The glass 
molds aan the old metal molds fo: 
baking sponge cakes and macaroni or 
noodle rings. In cake baking it is well 
to remember that glass holds the heat 
longer than metal, and that the cake 
will continue to brown slightly even 
after removal from the oven. 

Fiber baking pans are truly new. 
They may be used only once, yet the, 
are perfect for war-time cooking of dish- 
es which are to be given to service can- 
teens or taken to church socials. The, 
retain their firmness during baking and 
serving, cost only three cents apiece, 
and are thrown away instead of scrub- 
bed out. They may be greased inside to 
prevent sticking, and retain their shape 
even with moist foods. The clean, white 
fiber material does not “flavor” the dish 
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Sacrilege in Norway 
When it became apparent that Prem- 
+ Quisling’s labor conscription law of 
st February was in reality a mobiliza- 
tion of Norwegians for work on German 
efenses in German uniforms and under 
German command, the Provisional 
Church Council sent a letter of protest 
to the Premier, with this message: “God 
s called upon the Church to be so- 
cietys warden wherever force is used 
inst men’s souls. According to this 


—Needle Designs 





TI IRIFTY NEEDLEWORK IDEAS 


1504—Serap-bag magic . .. these useful sandals or 

ffs crocheted entirely of rags! Pattern contains 
etails. 

76—In tune with the present trend toward Mexico 
ese cheery designs for your scarfsor lunch sets. 
ross-stitch. Pattern contains full details. 














| Price of each pattern 16e (in coins). Complete 
instructions are included in each pattern. Address 
all orders to PATHFINDER Needlecraft Editor. 
82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Because of 
the unusually heavy volume of pattern orders de- 
livery may take a few days longer than usual. 


Sermonette 


T IS UNREASONABLE to sup- 

that the only truth and 
reality we know comes from our 
avvene BP of the five senses. How 
do we know there isn’t a sixth sense, 
which, if we used it, would open our 
hearts and eyes to all in the world 
which is good? The five senses are 
the bases for the reasoning and phil- 
osophy of our lives. But are you 
sure? 

A sixth sense would change it all. 
I am sure because once there came 
into the valley of the earth a man 
from above. He came through the 
frightful gorges of human pain, 
through the icy slopes of human in- 
difference. People told him He was 
coarse, crude, indifferent. But He 
lived with us in the darkness of our 
night. 

The sixth sense is faith, born of 


the love of God. 


Rev. Dr. John Van Ess 
Missionary in Arabia and Iraq 


vocation, we ask you, Minister Pres- 
ident, to stop conscripting Norwegian 
citizens to a service which is opposed 
to their conscience and their sense of 
justice.” 

There was no official reply, but from 
Stockholm came word that Professor 
Ole Christian Hallesby, head of the 
church and signer of the letter, and 
Vicar H. E. Wisloeff, his associate, had 
been interned in the Grini concentra- 
tion camp outside Oslo. 

Meanwhile 87 Norwegian pastors 
were being listed for compulsory labor 
service, with two already called up, one 
to work in a U-boat station, the other at 
the Bardu airport. 

At Tromsoeysund, Nazi occupation 
authorities converted an historic church 
into a grain storage depot. 


—— 


Religious Briefs 

@ Regular Sunday church services 
have started in the ‘Pent&gon, world’s 
largest office building, through arrange- 
ments by the office of the Chief of Army 
Chaplains. From 1,600 to 1,800 persons 
work in the War Department building 
on Sundays. 


@ Pope Pius XII was quoted in a 
German broadcast from the Vatican as 
declaring that he longed for peace, “but 
not peace at any price.” He asserted 
that every man must be given “his free- 
dom and personality, his rights and re- 
ligion” in the peace settlement. 


@ The twin daughters of a min- 
ister in Ontario will take complete 
charge of two small pastorates this sum- 
mer to relieve the wartime shortage of 
regular clergymen. In addition to 
preaching Sunday services they will 
make calls among their parishioners 
and hold Sunday School and young 
people’s meetings. 





AMAZING NEW DISCOVERY REFITS 


OSE DENTAL PLATES 


Now at home, you ean quickly and 
easily reline your loose dentures with 
the marvel plastic called Everheid. 
Just beweh’l iton, then wear your 
plates while it sets to a smooth, dur- 
able surface that fits your gums. No 
i peep a not agum- 
te or powder that you app! 
each day. It becomes part rtok the he plate iteelf—solia, be. md 
nent, tasteless, odorless, natura! pink in 
color. Easy to clean—lasts for months. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Just pay postman $1.00 plus tage on 
our guarantee of fall satiafact on or your 
money back. Order today. (Postage pre- 
paid if remittance comes with the order. 


EVERHOLD CO., Dept. 416, 1735 E.73rd Pi., Chicago, i. 


LONGER HAIR 


Just try this SYSTEM on 

your hair 7 days and see |f 
you are really enjoying the picssere of longer 

SS hair that so often captures Love and romance. 


HAIR GETS | LONGER feirccnahons 
are normal thedry, brittle breaking off nate 


ean be a it has a chance to get longer 
much more beautiful. Just try the JUELEN' 




















SYSTEM 7 days let your mirror prove results. 
Send $1.00. Ul D. postage extra). Full 
guaranteed. Money back it you're not de! ight 














JUEL CO., 1930 irving Park Rd., Dept. B845, Chicago, mM. 
“Nurse Dencker’s Home Treatment” affords 
palliative relief for old leg sores caused by 
work. Write for Free Trial without obliga- 
tion, also literature including reports from 
“Nurse Dencker’s Home 
Treatment.” Send today. 
TRI AL 44C, Long Beach, Calif. 
AFTER DEATH! 
Rebecca Springer’s beautiful vision of heaven. Almost 
too sacred to be revealed! An actual experience. Re- 
those whom we may not expect to find, etc. One of the 
most detailed descriptions of heaven ever attempted. 
*"Intra Muros’’ is of vital importance to you, If you've lost a loved 
one. You'll treasure this blessed book? Share the joy and ha Epeineme 
beok. Illustrated. Postpaid $1.00. The edition is limited, 
Gospel Art Shoppe, Dept. 8, Rowan, Iowa 


OLD LEG SORES 
varicose veins. Does not interfere with daily 
F R E E enthusiastic users of 

Dencker Products, Dept. 
@ TWENTY EXCITING CHAPTERS 
union of loved ones, our home life in heaven, meeting 
@ OVER 500,000 COPIES SOLD! 
that came to the author. See wh thousands have praised this great 
BOMBE HEADACHES, NERVES 





Handy Upset Stomach, Sick Feelings 
Sante Make You Miserable ? 
Offer! dazu trial “Order C. ©. D. plus port- 


SEND NQ ase ot send $1.00 and save postage. 


BOMBE PRODUCTS, Dept. P-2, 
MONEY! Box 126, Urich, Mo. 


iM 
stif5 250 


for a fine single 
room with bath 


*3.50 to *7.00 Double 


1000 ROOMS - 1000 BATHS 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


George H. Newton ~ Manager 


Prince Geor e 
Hotel 14 ¥«s¢.28 


Yor: vy 


RHEUMATISM 


ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 


Why continue to suffer the agonizing 
pains of these diseases when the usual 
remedies have failed? Learn about @ 
new trustworthy, modern, non-sur- 
gical treatment method. This mar- 
velous treatment is Ge oqpieineé in the Ball 
Clinic’s FREE Book today. No obligation. 


BALL CLINIC, Dept. 6300. Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


“Facts about EPILEPSY” 


This most interesting and helpful Booklet will 
be mailed to anyone while the supply lasts. 
I will send a free copy, to anyone who writes 
for it. . SIMPSON 


Address Dept. PF-5, 1840 W. 44th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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GOOD NEWS 


For Piles - Colon Sufferers 








Learn facts about Rectal and Colon trou- 
bles; also associated ailments as indicated 
in the chart. 


KACHE] 
DAYSICAL 
EAKNESS 





You may now Ka a copy of a new 122- 
page book by asking for it with a postcard or 
letter No obligation so write today. The 
Met jeary Clinic, 1782 Elms Blvd., Excelsior 
Springs, Missouri. 


RELIEVES PAIN FROM 
Rheumatism 


Or Costs You Nothing 
If you are tortured by pains from Rheumatism, 


Sciatica, Neuritis, etc., and would be willing to 
give $1.25 for relief, just send your name and 
address to Auwarter gaan. Co., Dept. 15, 4058 
Penn., Kansas n., Kansas City, Me RE a ee Se 


MEN PAST 40 


FREQUENTLY SUFFER WITH 
PROSTATE GLAND AND 
BLADDER DISORDERS 

If you suffer with either of these disorders 
read our New scientifically written and 
illustrated booklet. It gives causes and de- 
scribes symptoms of Prostate Gland and ; 
Bladder Troubles. More important, it describes New and 
Old Methods of treatment, giving special attention to Time 
Tested MILD TYPES OF TREATMENT Send 6c in 
stamps, covering mailing costs for booklet in plain wrapper 

Act today! This information may save a 


[Nea Denne operation and restore ‘Geos Clint health. 


918 918 Oak an Desk Pp. 
eee: mo. 









or ty) 2AS 





5. P.M. 


Reweve ARTHRITIS 


Do as hundreds of satisfied users do— 
get relief with remarkable formula pre- 
scribed by doctors. Write for details. 


The Rondogen Co., 1983 E. 57th St., Cleveland, 0. 


i Vawe SOn, peRORCa ay 

















A DANGER SIGNAL 


Often associated with Hardening of the Arteries, a 
Stroke, Paralysis, Heart Trouble, Kidney Disease, and 
other grave complications. Resultful treating methods 
of the Ball Clinic have proven dependable for nearly a 
quarter of a century. Send for FREE Blood Pressure 
Book today. No obligation. 


BALL CLINIC, Dept. 6360, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Throws Light on Your Probiems 


<P IN TIME OF WAR 


\) Now, more than ever, you need the pro- 
y tective, confidence-inagiring influence and 
guidance of ONTO) ¥, the Science of 
Reality.! ONTOLOGY ie a ‘practical, every- 
U day exposition of Christian Metaphysics. 
“A very present help in time of trouble.”’ 


Send for FREE 24-Page Booklet 

My Free booklet onpicins how to discover your 
true self. How to uire Mind Power, attract suc- 
cess and companionship. Where to look for health, 
happiness, independence, secyrity. ONTOLOGY 
solves problems, overcomes obstacles, promotes 
harmony, explains the Bible, shows how to get re- 
sults when you pray. Astounding revelations. Write 
for Free booklet today. Might change your whole 
- pattern. 


LEXANDER KEENE, Dept. B, SEDALIA, Mo. 





HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


LSet 





PATHFINDER 





NEWS IN 


BRIEF 





People 

Prime Minister Churchill’s trip to 
America caused him to miss the wed- 
ding of his 21-year-old cousin, Lady 
Sarah Consuelo Spencer Churchill, to 
U. S. Navy Lt. Edwin Russel in London 
last week .. . @© Chicago-resident Sally 
Rand, “the little girl with the big fans,” 
was asked by the Federal Government 
to pay up her back tax bill of over 
$1,500 .. . © In Washington in time 


Acme 


Applause for the Windsors 


to hear Mr. Churchill’s speech were the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor. The ap- 
plause which greeted their appearance 
in the House gallery was more enthu- 
siastic in its spontaneity than that re- 
ceived by the Prime Minister... ® 
Jive-drummer band leader Gene Krupa 
was fined $500 and sentenced to 90 
days in the county jail in San Francisco 
on misdemeanor charges pending a sec- 
ond trial in June for inducing a minor 
(his 20-year old valet) to transport nar- 
cotic marijuana cigaretttes ...® Deems 
Taylor was awarded the Henry Hadley 
Medal for greatest service to American 
music during the past year. The award 
honored his CBS broadcasts in connec- 
tion with the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Society. . © Howard 
Hughes, wealthy plane manufacturer 
and movie director, was slightly injured 
in the crash of a test plane in Nevada 
which killed the pilot ...@ Admiral 
Henry Wiley, retired former command- 
er of the United States Fleet, died at 
Palm Beach, Fla... . © Congressman 
Fred Bradley of Michigan informally 
visited the Food Conference to learn 
why reporters had been barred from the 
sessions. He was admitted; the report- 
ers were still barred. 


Foreign 
Joseph E. Davies, describing himsel 


as “just a messenger boy,” delivered 
President Roosevelt’s secret lette: 
Premier Stalin after conferring with Fo; 
eign Commissar Molotoff upon arriving 
in Moscow... ® Portugal’s Ministry 
War announced that about 30,000 me 
in the Army or in training would be te- 
leased for several weeks to help with 
the harvesting ... © While British and 
American governments still attempted 
to mend the Polish-Soviet rift, strained 
relations were also reported between the 
exiled governments of Czechoslovakia 
and Poland ... @ A proposal to ban 
allowances to 16 and 17-year-old wives 
of soldiers, in an attempt to discourage 
early marriages, was voted down by the 
British House of Commons when a C 
servative opposition leader cried “ “Marry 
early and often.” . © The Fighting 
French received a reply from Gener:l 
Giraud proposing that a unity commit. 
tee of nine be appointed for their ne! 
meeting in Algiers. The fact that Chur 
ill omitted mention of General de Gau lle 
in his address to Congress while refe: 
ring to Giraud was considered discou 
aging to the former’s followers 
¢ Pan American Airways has hired 
snake charmer at $9 a month to keep 
the snakes away from its personnel in 
Northern India. What mystifies the pi- 
lots is the fact that the Indian is charm- 
ing away more snakes daily than ev: 
appeared before in that vicinity. 





WAR FRONTS 





(Continued from page 5) 


our bombers took advantage of the first 
clear weather to pound the area. 

With reassurances that the war against 
Japan had its important place in grand 
strategy emenating from MacArthur and 
Halsey’s conference in the Pacific and 
the President and Churchill’s in Wash- 
ington, this new move in the North 
looked promising. Kiska and Attu. 
where the Japs in a year have dug bases 
out of solid rock, are some 700 miles 
from the Kurile Islands, which in tum 
are within easy bombing distance 0 
Japan itself. 


Meanwhile U. S. bombers blasted 
Wake Island in their fifth attack since 


its capture by the enemy, and Japanese 


planes made a heavy raid on wi 
Guinea. Jap airmen sank a brilliant 
lighted Australian hospital ship, a 
299 of the 363 aboard. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 








Brain Teaser 


Here is a simple match problem. In 
the diagram below, matches are ar- 

ranged on the table so as to form nine 
squares. 


MES SS, ————» 
| 

{| 

DD SSD = s® 
£ 

| 

| 

| 

——— ————— Os  ————————— Ct*? 
| | 

} 

| 

<== DS COC 
Can you these 


remove eight of 
matches so as to leave he 2 two squares 
upon the table? 

Answer to Last Week’s: In a school- 
room in England hung an obscure 
legend worked on an old sampler in 
the red cross-stitch so popular in grand- 
mother’s day. Though evidently some 
excellent moral precept, the legend re- 
mained a puzzle for years until an ex- 
pert word-juggler came along one day 
and read its meaning. Here is the orig- 


inal: 


Elizabeth out 
Rue Constantine 


Very thin gloves 
Way Susan dart. 





The expert word-juggler solved the 
mystery of the old sampler by reading 
it off thus: 

“Eliza, be thou true, constant in 
everything. Love sways us, and art.” 

TT 
Smiles 

Visiting Curate—Willie, everything 
you do is either for God or for Satan. 
Think of that, my boy, every time you 
choose. 

Willie—When dad says I can take my 
choice between a spanking and going 
to bed without my supper, which side 


Satan on? 


“My ma don’t allow me to play with 
you,” said the boy with the freckles. 
“She says you're a bad boy.” 

“My ma don’t allow me to play with 
vou, neither,” retorted the red-headed 





one. “She says youre the worst boy in 
the neighborhood.” 

“Gee! We're both regiar fellers, 
ain’t we?” 


One evening, during the last days of 
“Teddy” Roosevelt's administration— 
writes the Wall Street Journal—a man, 
shivering and ragged, knocked at the 
door of a certain house on K Street, 
in Washington. 

“Please, madam, give me something 
to eat,” he pleaded, when the lady of 
the house answered the door. “I am suf- 
fering severely from exposure.” 

“You must be more specific,” de- 
manded the lady. “Are you a member 
of the Senate or the House?” 





RHYME & REASON 





Life consists in wanting something. 
When a man is satisfied he is as good as 


dead. 
—IBID 


o a oO 


Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen. 
—HEBREWS 


oO o ° 


Cowards die many times before their 


deaths; 

The valiant never taste of death but 
once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet. have 
heard, 


It seems to me most strange that men 
should fear; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come. 


—SHAKESPEARE 


oO ° ° 


Your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall 
be as gods, knowing good and evil. 
—GENESIS 
co co 2 
Sleep hath its own world, a boundary 
between the things misnamed death and 
existence. 


—BYRON 


oO o oO 


A new era is dawning on the world. We 
are beginning to believe in the religion of 
usefulness. 


—R. G. INGERSOLL 


© oO °° 


Child of the pure unclouded brow 

And dreaming eyes of wonder, 

Though time be fleet, and I and thou 

Are half a life asunder, 

Thy loving smile will surely hail 

The love-gift of a fairy tale. 
—LEWIS CARROLL 


° ° ° 


Mr. Speaker, I smell a rat. I see him 
floating in the air. But mark me, sir, I 
will nip him in the bud. 

—BOYLE ROCHE 


ce] o cod 


I hasten to laugh at everything, for fear 
of being obliged to weep. 
—BEAUMARCHAIS 


co o ° 


And suddenly the moon withdraws 
Her sickle from the lightening skies, 
And to her sombre cavern flies, 

Wrapped in a veil of yellow gauze. 
—OSCAR WILDE 














Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 


Classified Rates—30 cents a word; minimum 

10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 

as well as each part of the name and address, 

will be counted as words. 
Address—Cilassified Ad Dept.. PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 









AGENTS WANTED 
EARN EXTRA MONEY acting as our local ‘subscrip- 


tion representative. Full or part time. 
no experience, and not one penny of capital. 
nish everything. Big cash commissions right from the 
start. Write today for our local subscription repre- 
sentative's plan. Address: Circulation Manager, Path- 
ace 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, 


You need 
We fur- 


HELP WANTED 


EARN BIG MONEY SILVERING MIRRORS. 
method. J. E. Rumfield, Omaha, Texas. 


INDIAN RELICS 


= GENUINE INDIAN ARROWHEADS, $1.00. Cate- 
Geo. Holder, Glenwood, Ark. 


MEDICAL rte 


LEARN MENTAL HEALING. Directed, concentrated 

thought can arouse nature’s healing power within 
you to overcome pain, misfunctioning and disease. 
$1 book teaches how. Abundant convincing testimony. 
Refund on request. ‘‘Psychotherapy,’’ 1029 City Cen- 
tre Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


URINARY BLADDER and Rectal Disorders and Treat- 

ment for the same are described in our new booklet 
just off the press. Write for it today. No obligation. 
Devine Bros. Clinic, 918 Oak St.. Kansas City, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REVELATION EXPLAINED! This Wonderful Story 
will shorten these days of war-—Save many lives! 
Learn God's Plan For a Peaceful World! Ten Years 
writing it. Send on publication for $5.00. Address, 
“Preacher Bob,’’ Box 2868, San Diego, Calif. 


GASOLINE SUBSTITUTES. Run farm equipment, 

boats,, any gasoline motor. ical operation. 
Ingredients bought locally. Prepared in jiffy. 15 in- 
dividual formulas $1.00. Chemical Research, Dept. 
P7, Loudonville, New York. 


STRANGE SECRET LIE DETECTOR. 
P. O. Box 11, Garrett, Kentucky. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS: Learn now—without obligation—how to 

protect and sell your invention. Secure Free ‘‘Pat- 
ent Guide,"’ containing complete information about 
patent procedure. Write—CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & 
ong 4 w . enemas 337-E Adams Building, Wash- 
ngton ‘ 


Easy 








Send $1, 





PATRIOTIC PLAQUES 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED in large. easy-to-read 

type with reproduction of U. S. flag in red, white 
and blue on heavy board with gold edges, size 
x 9 inches, complete with hanger. Suitable 
for Home, School or Office. Makes ideal gift. Sent 
postpaid for 25c each, or 6 for $1.00 Pathfinder 
Reader's Service, Pathfinder, 2414 Douglas St., Wash- 
ington, D. C 





o>] 


PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! 1 Pictures returned the same 

day order is received, Sixteen guaranteed prints 
from any roll 25c coin. Or 8 prints and two plain 
enlargements or one colored 25c. 8x10 enlargement 
coupon given with each 25c order. Send your rolls 
today or write for free mailers and special premium 
offers. American Studios, Dept. 10, LaCrosse, Wisc. 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 ENLARGED PRINTS 30c 
16 Exposure Rolls 60c. Argus Rolls 4c per enlarged 
print. Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc 


JUMBO PRINTS, BIGGER, DECKLEDGE. Permanent; 
try one order, 25c. Jumbo, Box 868P, Minne- 
apolis 








PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 


SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from George Washing- 

ton to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with facsimile 
signature and photographic likeness. Also shows the 
Bill of Rights. Reproduced in attractive colors with 
U. 8. flag in red, white and blue. 50c, or three for $1. 
Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., 
Washington. D. C 


SONGWRITERS’ SERVICE 


CONSTRUCTIVE PROFESSIONAL CRITICISM Lyric 

or Melody, $2.00. Turn out better lyrics, top tunes. 
Free Literature. Tip Top Tunes, Dept. P, 1674 Broad- 
way, New York. 





TOBACCO 


“POT 0’ GOLD” SMOKING MIXTURE 5c Pound 
Postpaid. Fischel Tobacco, 418 N. Third Street, 
Philadelphia. Pa 
nk VEGETABLE PLANTS _—_s—_- 

FOR YOUR VICTORY GARDEN. Use Open Pield 
Grown Plants. Tomato, Cabbage, Onion, Collard, 
Egg Plant, Pepper, Broccoli. $1.50—250, $2.50—600, 
$400—1,000. Prepaid, Colonial Plant Parm, Rebecca, 
Georgia 











VOICE CULTURE 

SING BEAUTIFULLY. Self-coaching, simplified course 

written by top flight teacher, shows how Students 
have won fame and fortune. For men, women, chil- 
dren. Inexpensive. No other service like it. Con- 
vincing literature free Coleman, 579 E. Delavan 
Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 

WASHINGTON VIEWS 


48 | VIEWS | ‘OF WASHINGTON. Large panoramic 
views of important buildings in the world’s greatest 
Capital. Make nice souvenir, birthday or party gifts. 
Sent postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin or 5 copies 
for a dollar bill. Pathfinder, 2414 Douglas Street, 
N. E.. Washington. D. C 
WORLD EVENTS 


OMINOUS FLASH OF THE FPUTURE—Send dime. 
Horbico. Bogota, New Jersey. 
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MAY 29, 1943 


ISITING THE OTHER DAY with our old friend 
Judge Edgar E. Witt, Texas member of the 
American-Mexican Mixed Claims Commission, 
here in Washington, the talk veered to Victory 
gardens. 

The judge read us a letter from an old friend down in 
Austin, who, for our money, wins easy laurels for his gift 
of expression. 

Describing his venture into gardening, the letter from 
Texas says: ty wu. I have been surprised at my physical 
resiliency. In the lot next to my home there is considerable 
sunny space, say fifty by fifty. Millions of years ago a 
stream now called the Colorado River deposited on it the 
toughest clay and the most barren gravel that it could find 
anywhere in its upper reaches. It is what is known locally 
as post oak gravel, bécause nothing but the hardy post 
oak will grow on it. 

“Remembering that the black land we used to have 
around Eddy was good for growing, I sought out some. 
And found it in a mesquite pasture near town, so... I 
hauled about thirty-five dollars worth and undertook to 
build two terraces on the lot. With shovel and wheel- 
barrow I have literally built me a garden spot. 

“When I was in Germany years ago, I remember see- 
ing peasants carrying dirt up high and steep hills in baskets 
and dumping it behind little walls they had constructed to 
make a terrace. I found they had n doing this for 
thousands of years. I found that some of the most flourish- 
ing vineyards on the slopes overlooking the Rhine were 
rooted in soil which had been carried in baskets on the 
backs of workers whose very bodies had long since passed 
into the soil. No wonder the Germans love their country. 

“Even in a few months of garden labor of this sort, I, 
whose affections and patriotic impulses are certainly dulled 
with age, begin to have a new feeling for this little spot 
of land. My cabbages are large, lusty and solid; my 
peas are tender and flavorsome; my lettuce heading out; 
my tomatoes, the pride of the whole pata eighty of them, 
are vigorous and show every evidence of impending 
fecundity. Egg plant and pepper plants are still in the 
potted stage, but my mustard demonstrates why Jesus 
used this homely weed as a symbol in one of His most 
beautiful orations. 

“I haven't quite finished the lower terrace, but I work 
diligently at it from five o’clock each afternoon until after 
dark. My muscles rebelled for a long time. They ached 
and cramped at night and kept me awake, but as Apostle 
Paul said: ‘I buffet my body and bring it into bondage.’ 
It has about quit complaining.” 
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PATHFINDER'’S readers are forthright if nothing else. 
The other day, J. S. Connelly wrote from Morehouse, Mis- 
souri, and his symptoms seem to us to recur in all parts of 
the country. 

“I think it was Plutarch,” he writes, “who said that 
when a person got it into his head to overturn the liberties 
of a country, he first started to dish out huge sums of money. 

“There is a danger to this ary in this same pro- 
cedure. We have put a premium on laziness, shiftlessness 
and wastefulness, and a penalty on the opposite virtues. 
The whole principle is unnatural and vicious. Take the 
liver, for example. If we do its work for it, it gets lazy 
and lies down on the job.” 
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the American industrial picture sound is a o 
to be greatly desired, so the agen 4 applauds the fine wor 


being done to maintain the small manufacturing and in- 
dustrial operations throughout the country. This has been 
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due, we think, to the fine leadership afforded by Brigadier 
General Robert Johnson, whose duties include the presi- 
dency of the Small War Plants Corporation. 

The vision of General Johnson, and his broad business 
and organizing experience as president of Johnson & John- 
son Pharmaceutical and surgical goods manufacturers of 
New Brunswick, N. J., have combined to give him quali- 
fications for this vital work. He believes that small business 
in this country is the backbone of American democracy 
and that from small businesses grow big businesses. Right! 
Keep America’s smaller industrial plants going, and they 
will work out their own salvation, and the salvation of the 
Nation as well, in the trying post-war period that is to come. 
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We're hearing more about the Aleutians nowadays. Even 
books are being written about that important theater of war. 
Corey Ford has an interesting volume in his Short Cut To 
Tokyo, which is just out. As we've surmised, the weather is 
the big topic. “Waiting for your wings to ice up, or a sud- 
den snow squall to hide the field before you can return, or 
your plane to crash against an uncharted mountainside in 
the fog” is a descriptive comment from an air officer. 

There are no trees in the Aleutians; several Army pilots 
flew one small tree from the mainland to Umnak island, to 
one of our camps. They put a sign on it—“Umnak National 
Forest.” 

Reports keep coming in from the Aleutians. We're dn 
our way, and it won't be long before the Japs are driven otf 
America’s island outposts—we hope. ! 
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Cheering news it is that we read in the press that Hugh 
M. Robinson, 27-year-old son of our old friend Hugh B. 
Robinson, gets the Navy’s Silver Star for conspicuous brav- 
ery in the Solomon Islands. Hugh, the father, for a long 
time before the war, represented the United States lines in 
France, and was a well known personage in the life of the 
French capital. Today he’s Lieut. Commander Hugh -B. 
Robinson, and serves as assistant port captain in New York. 

Lieut. Commander Robinson had two sons graduate from 
Annapolis. One of them, Frank, was killed in action aboard 
the aircraft carrier Yorktown last year, The other, Lieutenant 
Hugh Robinson, captained one of a squadron of PT boats 
which attacked a Japanese destroyer in a night action in the 
Solomons. The exploit won him the Silver Star. 
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Prime Minister Churchill stressed with understandable 
satisfaction the great losses of war material by the Germans 
in the African campaign, which included, he said, 6,200 
guns. It took a lot of going without butter in Germany to 
furnish these guns to the Allies. 
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A sign in front of a New York gasoline station: “Drop 
in once in a while, if only to renew old friendship.” 
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@ Do you know that an average of one person outof [| : : 
every ten becomes a hospital patient each year? uh . is 
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